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GLEANINGS IN 


1892. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


—FOR 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


gegen hives made of Cypress lumber a spe- 
cialty, at . Root’s prices. Special discount to 
dealers. We are SO arr: inged that we can now give 
special low freight rates. Early 4-frame nuclei and 
Italian queens. Satisfaction guaranteed on all 
transactions. If you need any Bee - Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Foundation, etc., send for Mth annual 
catalogue. P. L. VIALLON DE'G co., 

Bayou Goula, La. 
Zin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly i hand. 
Price list free CRECORY Bros. & SO 
1-12d Oitumwa, Ia. South Side. 
iin re: sponding to 1 this advertisement mention GLKANINGS 


Money ! ‘Honey! Bees! 


75 Colonies of Italian Bees, in ten-frame 
Root’s Simplicity hives. Everything in 
first-class order. This ** Daisy’ apiary is 
situated under the large live oaks, on the 
banks of the waters of Eagle Lake, in 
Colorado County, Texas. Plenty of wa- 
ter, fish, and honey. Dovetailed hives on 
hand for this spring’s swarming. 


For 


S 
A 
L 
3 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 


189 


Address 38. D. MCLEAN, 
Box 199, Columbia, 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


The finest honey-gatherers in the 
$1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. 
each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 
first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 

4tfdb Ozan, Ark 


Al POULTRY 
BOOK 


4-Hd 
J. H. MULLIN & SON. 
Oakland, Tex., Jan’y 25. 


Mention this paper 





Augus- 
Hives 
4tfdb 


Colonies, Nuclei, 
m@ Queens. 


a 
uw 


“SWYSL 
(404 JLINM 


Tenn, 


land. Tested, 
Untested, $1.00 


Called “The Chicken Busi- 
and How to Make it 
Tells all about it. 
practical, and origi- 
postpaid. An il- 
giving particu- 


hess, 
Pay.’ 
Finely illustrated, 
nal. Price 50 
lustrated circular free, 
lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 
and eggs for sale by the author, 4tfdb 


H. B. CEER, Nashville, vonn. 


(Fin responding to this 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 


BEES: == 


CF ln responding to this amivertisement mention GLEANINGS 


cents, 


LAVOE seen mMaeniticns ¢ 


350 Colonies 
1,000,000 Sections, 

Foundation, &c. 

Send for price 


ee list. 


BEE CULTURE. 


- DO YOU WANT . 


Good, gentle, and prolifie bees 7 zac get an Albi- 
no (or White-banded Italian) queen. Catalogue free. 
5tfd A. L. KIL DOW, Sheffield, Ilinois. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH. 
14tidb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 


QUEEN BEES IMPORTED FROM ITALY. 


In March and April, each................s00- $2 00 
In May and June, eac sWanea fs . 180 
In July and August, eac .. 1 60 
In September and October, 1 40 
Safe arrival of the queens is guaranteed. 
that die during the voyage, if returned by letter, 
are replaced, by mail, postpaid. No order for less 
than 8 queens by express will be accepted. 
The import must be sent with the order. 
count of 5 per cent for all the orders. if ordered in 
February. D. TREMONTANT, 
1-230 Portovaltravaglia, Lake Maggiore, 
Please mention this paper. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR iNCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful oper- 

ation. nine Perfect and Sel/-Regulating, 
riced first-class Hatcher made. 

vere ae to hatch a larger percentage 
of fertile eggs at less cost than any oes. 

Send 6c. for Illus, Uatalog. GEO. H.STAUL, Quiney, Lil. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


each . 


Those 


Dis- 


Italy. 


catalogue of 
4tfdb 
Ill. 


ANTED.— To 
Queens, Bees, 
CHAS. 


UTOMATIC COMB 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 
2-Tdb MADE BY 


W.C. PELHAM, Maysville, Kentucky. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLDEN, UNTESTED 
ARGE, FINE, GENTLE, 
for business. Ke ady. Dealers send 
for prices. Fine tested, vear, $1.50 to 


‘abou Mareh 2a, 
raised last 
$2.00. A few breeders, Italian or Golden, $3 to $5. 
J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


Please mention this paper 3tfdb 


EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 


From my choice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees 
very gentile, good workers, and beautiful. 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. One untested 
queen, March and April, $1.50; May, $1.00; later, 7c 
Orders booked now; money sent when que ens are 
wanted, Send for price list 4a 

. D. G vens, Lisbon, Tex. 


Please mention this paper. 


- Bee-Hives # Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER., Jackson, Mich. 


i responding to this advertisement mention G:LKANINGS. 


EE-HIVES AND FIXTURES WHOLESALE 
FOR SALE CHEAP. RETAIL. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. Send 25 cents for 
“Amatellr W. Rouse, a book de- 
signed for sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. J.W. ROUSE & CO., MEXICO, Mo. 

Please mention this paper 


send you my 
and Supplies, cheap 
H. THIES, Steeleville, 


QUEENS. $100. 
AND BRED 


are 
Safe ar- 


Smokers, etc., in stock. 


Bee-Keeper,”’ by J. 


beginners, 
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Gav ENinesroNs Sens 


é@7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


CANADA BEE- KEEPERS 


Will save money by purchasing supplies from T. 
Phillips & Co.. Orillia, Ontario, who manufacture 
all styles of Hives, Sections. Frames, Foundation, 
Extractors, and Smokers. AlsO many new things 
not handled by other dealers. Send for catalogue 
and samples of foundation, free. 


T. PHILLIPS & CO., 
35d ORILLIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 


Please mention this lh ai 





CHICAGO BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLY Co.. 


Are Manufacturers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
BEE-HIVES, HONEY SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, 
AND GENERAL SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

Write for circular with special prices. Agents wanted. 


Office OF feos en! Sts | | TOPE cas. 


4tfdb Please mention this paper. 


LOCATION 


Isa big point, in supplying goods; ours gives you 
low freight rates. As we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


1. J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 





ALSIKE. 


Now is the time to sow, and during the next two 
months. We havea good supply of choice seed at 
the following prices, which are low for the, present 
condition of the market: 

1 lb., postpaid, 3tc; 3 Ibs. for $1.00. 

Ib. ‘with other goods, 25c; 4 lbs. for $1.00. 

1 peck (15 Ibs.), $2.80; 46 bushel, $5.40. 

1 bushel, $10.50; 2 bushels, $20.00. 

Bag included in every case. 


ROOT, Medina, O 


~—~Muth’s~~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Seetions, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cineinnati, oO. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Wei heestieh toteny santee of tats ane Gieaaie 
Wis Every reader of this paper SEEDS. 
to try my superior, tested 
‘ ffer the following “STAR COLLECTION” 
oak TWO DIMES. (to pay postage, packing, etc.) * 
WATER MELONS. 
10 Varieties-comprising ALL 
} the 1: argest, earliest sweetest and £% 
+ best in cultivation. A superb col- 
# lection of the most delicious wa- 
~ termelons in one large package. 
& MUSK-MELONS. 
+ 10 Varieties. A grand assortment 
2 of most delicious musk-melons. 
VEGETABLE PEACH. 

This beautiful vegetable— first intro- 
duced by me, is exact color, shape, and 
size of alarge oranve; fine for mangoes 
reserves; excellent fried: and make 

he most delicious sweet pickles. %) 

GOLDEN HUSK-TOMATO. {% 

This rare tomato is unequalled for * 
pies, a rves, tomato figs etc.—enor- 
mously produc tive, and will keep in 
- the husks all winter. Many consider 

~ them fully equal to the strawberry. { 
MIXED FLOWER SEEDS. 

A superb collection of the most beau- 
tiful flowers—all the old favorites, and 5 
= hundreds ofnew ones—a large package. 

t?'" 2 Valuable NOVELTIES will | 
SENT FOR be sent free to all who order promptly 
——.. and who will (if pleased) show seeds anc 
this offer to a few friends. 
% The STAR collection is “cheap at $1.00” - O 
but, feo introduce] will be sent postpaid © 
: —with my Illustrated Catalog, for only 
20 cents if ordered at once. Don’t delay. 
:. Name this paper, and address, 


M4 
* 
* 


OSS PxeSeeeeCEERESS SSS S 


A. T. COOK. HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
ESE SME SEER ESEOERESE SES CEST ECES SECS SC eee 
rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


EVERGREENS, ivery'tena.” nurse 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, EVERGREEN, WIS. 


(@"lIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


QUEENS!! DRONE 


Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 
Hives, Smokers, Foundation, etc. Finest breeding 
queen, after March 1. $4.00. Tested, #2.00; 3 for $5.00, 
Untested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 pe duz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count. Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb  COLWICE & COLWICK, NORSE. BOSQUE CO., TEXAS. 


« Pla responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Cc. SAYLES, 


HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 

3tfdb Please mention this paper. 


$4 or $5 


Will buy ONE HIVE or ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or 
Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. 


JOHN A. THORNTON, 
2-7db Lima, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper 


OULTR Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
* alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 
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__ Black an and d Hybrid Queens For Sale. 





"Black queens by return ny : hydrids. 50, as 
long as Ihave them. Stamps wea one-cent pre- 
ferred. JENNIE ATCHLEY, Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 

















189; ROOT’S Doyetailed | Hive 
at his ~ es. Circular f 
ltfd GEO. W. Cook, a Hill, Kan. 





$0 FIVE DOLLARS $0 


or le SS, invested in 

will give you wee ks BULBS, and SMALL FRUITS, 

of pleasure. Roses, Carnations, Lilies, Gladiolii, 

Tuberoses, Fine French Cannas, Small Fruits, etc. 
THEODORE JENNINGS, 

P. 0. Box 69. Port Chester, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


Shamrock Pumpkin. 


Best for pies. 
ing 50 lbs. or over. 


5-8d 


Seed saved from specimens weigh- | 
Flesh 4inches thick. Can get 
seed nowhere else. Sure winner at fairs. 25 cents 
per pkt. B. Leghorn Eggs from prize-winning 
coop at State Fair; 75 cts. per 18; #1 per 26. 5d 


C. M. GOODSPEED, P. M., Shamrock, N. Y. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 


HURRAH FOR THE GRAY CARNIOLANS ! 


Bee-keepers, if you want a race of bees that will 
just pile in the honey, get the gray (only pure) Car- 
niolans. For instance, here is a report of one of 
our apiaries of 50 colonies for the season of 1891 : 
Honey crop, 7000 Ibs. Yield of best colony, 230 Ibs. 
Increase by natural swarming, 15 cvlonies. For 
further information write for circular and _price 
list. A. LOCKHART & Co., Lake George, 

_ Flees ase mention this paper. 


5d 





IDL Langstroth Bee-hives, and 

SU] y every thing needed in the 

* bee yard; 30-page catalogue 

free. “B ES.” a 

pamphlet telling how to man: e, them, 10 cents in 

stamps. WALTER S. POUDER, 5-12db 
175 E. Wacwnut Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, /ND. 

win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BRE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 


W.E. SMITH, 
Successor to Smith & Smith, 
Kenton, Haroin Co., Ono. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper 


oA= HILL POULTRY FARM, TROY, PA. | 
FINE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Orders for eggs at $1.50 per 13 booked now for | 
spring delivery. One-third off on all orders before 
April 15 that mention this paper. 


Send for catalogue. 
Stfdb 





| without 


| Of man. 
| 5d 


| 5d 








Mar. 1. 





Handiest SECTION 
and Cheapest SUPER 


In the Country. 


ALSO THE BEST DOVETAILED HIVES, SEC- 
TION-BOXES, COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 
—SEND TO THE- 
| Largest Su ply Factory in Massachusetts, for 
Free Price List that will interest all 
Bee-Keepers. 


Address DUDLEY BOX C0., or F. M. TAINTOR, 
Manager, Greenfield, Mass. 


‘Plensen mention this paper 


‘HAFF HIV ES SINGLE- 
SS WALLED HIVES, AND 
F HIVE-PROTECTORS for $1.50 
| I will ship you a complete 
sample of the three, with the 
difficult’ parts nailed, and all 
crated. to be shipped as sec- 
ond-class freight. Write for 
a. price list. 
* GEO. H. KIRKPATRICK, 
Union City, Ind. 


Please mention this paper. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ALBINO awo ITALIAN 
QUEENS awa BEES For 1892. 


We never had such a large stock of superior 
queens and bees as we have at present, and shall do 
our utmost to give satisfaction Also manufactur- 
ers and dealers in Bee-Hives, Sections, Comb Foun- 


dation, Novice’s Honey- -Extractor, and all apiarian 
supplies. Address S. VALENT NE, 


Hagerstown, Wash. Co., Md. 


Please mention this paper. 


5-Td 
500 Colonies of Gees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 

Write for prices on large quantities. 

TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives. Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO0., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Plea ase mention this pape z 5tfdb 
Bees For Sale. 
COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 


at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 


C. C. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 





4 
— t 


In cia advertisers please mention this * paper. 5-10db 








PIARIST WANTED. Iwanta man to runa 
small apiary. Time not spent with bees to be 
devoted to gardening and general chore work. Will 
pay $20.00a month and board, or $35.00 a month 
board, to the applicant who will furnish 
good references as to character, etc. Steady em- 
ployment the year round will be given the right sort 
AMES HORROCKS, 
Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., N. WY. 
FOR SALE. Seventy - five colonies of bees in 
Simplicity hives. Price a colo- 
ny. Address Wm. G. GRIFFITHS, 
Chew, opp. Sharpneck St., Germantown, Pa. 
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HOWEY COLUMN. — 


CITY MARKETS. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—The market presents no new 
feature. We have received a number of small con- 
signments since our last report; but the demand 
for comb honey continues very slow. Extracted is 
in better demand, and stock on the market small. 
We are entirely out of light, and not much dark on 
hand. Prices remain unchanged. 

Feb. 20. CHAS. MCCULLOCH &Co., 

Albany, N. Y. 


KANSAS Crity.—Honey.—Light demand; supply 
ample. White comb, 1-lb., 14@15; dark, 9@12. 1x- 
tracted, white, 7%; dark, 5@6. Beeswaz, light sup- 
ply; demand good, at 238@26. 

Feb. 20. CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Market 





Saint Louts.—Honey. tame; little in- 


quiry. Comb ? to 12. Extracted, cans, 64%@7. 
Barrels, e4e>) Beeswaz, prime, 26. 
Feb. 20. ». G. Turr Gro. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PORTLAND. — Honey. ~— comb honey, 1-lb., 15; 
2Ib., 14; light amber, 1-lb., 14; 2-lb., 13; white ex- 
tracted, 7 7; light amber, 64. Stoc ks light all around. 
Local product about exhausted, and nemo 
practically supplying the market now. Beeswax, 2i 


Feb. 12. LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 
Portland, Or. 
DETROIT.—Honey.—Comb honey is quoted at 


12@14; the latter figure is obtainable only for the 
choicest. Extracted, 7@8. Beeswax, in fair demand 
at 26@27. M. H. Hunt, 

Feb. 19. Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS City.—Honey. — Demand poor, with large 
supply of comb. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., faney, 
14@15; dark, 83@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market, light demand. 

Feb. 20. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—Our market is more active 
than it has been of late on comb honey; but prices 
are no higher. Best lines bring 15@16; dark and off 
grades, uncertain in price. Extracted selling freely, 
at 6@7@s, according to kind and quality. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Feb. 19. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

Boston.—Honey.—We quote: White comb honey, 
l-lb., 14@15; no 2-lb. on hand. 
Market well supplied, demand fair. 

Feb. 20. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI. — Honey. — Trade is quiet. Choice 





2 


Extracted, 6@7. | 
| berry-boxes; a splendid chance. Pe 


comb honey brings 14@16 in a jobbing way. Ex- | 


tracted, 5@8 on arrival. 
23@25 for good to choice yellow on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MuUTH, 


Feb. 23. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For SALE. California 2 
12 per lb. Ww is. and Mich. 1-lb. section candied 
comb honey at Ile per Ib. 


any description, write us. S. T. Fisn & Co., 
4-5-6d 189 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 





Wants or r Exchange ge Department. 


2-lb. section comb honey at | 


If you want honey of | 


| an! TANTED. 


preferred. 


W: ANTED. A man capable of running an apie | 
ary of a 


) hundred colonies for comb noney 
on shares, in one of the best localities, and has 
all modern fixtures. 

E. L. WESTCOTT, Smith's Basin, Wash. Co. N. ¥Y 


\ 7TANTED. 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after c rr of 92. 
for particulars. Address D. 8. HALL, 
2tfdb ‘South Cabot, Vt. 


JILL exchange lot 50 3 x «142 feet, well located, in 
Larned City, for high-grade bic ycle, typewriter, 
Barnes foot-power a achinery, or nursery stock. 
. H. Durr, Larned, Kansas. 
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apf meaet To exchange for Italian bees, complete 
set last edition American Cyclopedia, half Tur- 

key, in perfect condition, 22 volumes, cost $7 a vol. 

Address Cepar GROV rE FARM, North Madison, Ind. 





~~. —Position as apiarist. Have had con- 
siderable experience in raising queens and 
producing extracted honey. 
am 48 = old. 
the U.S 
ANTED. —To e exc hange $35.00 saw-table, Stov er’s 
Ideal feed-mill and horse-power c ombined, und 
a lot of job type. Want supplies and honey. 
2tfdb O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Page Co., Ia. 


Have good habits, and 
Am willing to work in any part of 
. F. CASE, Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y, 


y ANTED.—To exc hange, red raspberry and blac k- 
berry plants for pure Italian queens, or eggs 
from pure poultry. E. R. MILLER, 
45d Garden City, Cass Co., Mo. 
ee ag For 1892, as learners, two young men, 
brisk, honest, and temperate. Can back in- 
struction by IS can of active experience in apiary. 
4-5-6 . I. FREEBORN, Richland Centre, Vis. 


ANTED.- To exchange for strawbe rry- -plants, 
raspberry or any smallffruit, the Eclipse berry- 

box machines at $7.00; full deseription sent on ap- 
plication. Speak quick. A.M. Mu RRAY, Goshen, Ind. 





Werwith To exe hange apiary of 75 colonies, 
with every thing needed in the business, for 
land or other property or offers. Several valuable 
town lots in live railroad town; no better location 
for bees in Iowa or Wisconsin. Correspondence in- 
vited. 5-6d B. F. Litre, Brush Creek, Iowa. 


ANTED.—To exchange a special Columbia bicy- 

cle, 48 in., Pope M’f’g Co., Mass., with bell and 

tool-bag; cost 125. Will trade for Italian bees. 5d 
ey! KETTERING, Greensburg, Pa. 








IL ae exc hange Pp. Roc k eggs and fow is, White 
Holland eggs and toms, Pekin duck and Tou- 
louse geese eggs for bees, improved hives, nursery 
stock or offers. C. H. WALLACE, Homer, Ill. 5d 


| got To exchange Graham’s§ shorthand 
text-books for sections or foundation. 
W. A. CAMPBELL, Sumuach, Ga. 


W ANTED.—To exchange correspondence with par- 
ties living in Tenn., Ky., and Mo., who deal in 
thoroughbred sheep. H.C. Duty, Walnut Hill. Ark. 
\ JANTED.—A good energetic business man of ex- 
perience, who can put in #1000 to #2000, to take 
hold of, and introduce a patent machine for making 
ADAMS, 
hd V an Buren, Ark, 


\ TANTED. “One or more pairs of ferrets. Will ex- 
change choice Pekin ducks or pay cash. 5d 
Address CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, Ohio. 


Beeswax, demand good at | - 


W ANTED.—A position inan apiary. South pre- 
ferred. Ample experience; references good. 
dd WILMER W. Mc NEIL, Ww he ele rsburg, Ohio. 
W: AN’ TE :D. AC hristian young man who has had 
some experience in cure of bees, to work in 
garden and orchard. State experience, and wages 
wanted. J. H. Evans, Lewiston, Idaho. 5-6d 


A bee-keeper to work in our apiary. 
A young man who understands queen-rearing 
Address at once, giving references, ex- 
pectations, etc P. L. VIALLON M’F'G Co., 
Bayou Goula, La. 


W: ANTED.—To exchange 80 acres of good timber 
land for bees. Land close toa railroad, toa 


| good sawmill, and close to a good village. State 


To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, | 


Write | 


i 


what kind of a hive bees arein. BERT HANpDy, 
5-6d Richland Center, Wis. 


AN’ rED. —Situation in an apiary, a single young 
man of win years experience 4-5d 
. Fu HRMAN, Pleasant Home, Ohio, 


\ ANTED.- To exc hange 60 straight brood-combs 
in L. frames at 12 cents each for supplies in 
ee E. D. BARTON, East Hampton, Mid. Co., Ct. 


“Wane! ), —A man to hi andle my bees the coming 
season. FILMORE COLE, Lima, O. 4tfdb 
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28-page RESTRICTOR book. How 
Fre to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 
§ in winter. How to get bees into sections 
in one hour; and rear queens in full colonies, etc., 
same old fixtures. Cc. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
24-23db Please mention this paper. 


EARLY QUEENS, 





ROM our branch Apiary in Texas, which is | 
three miles from any other bees, and none but | 


the best FIVE- BANDED Golden Italian 
Queens used to rear Queens und Drones. Our 
bees are the gentlest, best workers, and most beau- 
tiful bees known. Safe arrival and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. One Warranted Queen, March 
and April, $1.25; 6 for $6.00. If you want the best, 
send for our circular at once. 1-24db 

S.F.&@!1. TREGO, Swevona, /iL. 

ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 


United States and Europe. : 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. itfdb 


My 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 
ited number of them to reduce stock to the required 
number. Each hive shipped to my customers will 
contain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 
with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey. As my main object in 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in 
full colonies from cells built 
impulse, using the choicest and most 
stock to breed from. 





BEE CULTURE. 


MAR. 1. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


REVIEW 


In most cases gives, at the head of each article, a 
neat, half-tone portrait of the author. Beginning 
with the Mar. No., it will also give a short biograph- 
ical sketch of each writer (unless too well known to 
need it) when his first article appears. If you would 


| like to see portraits of about a dozen of the Review's 


contributors, send ten cents for the last three issues. 
The Review is $1.00a year; the book,““Advanced Bee 
Culture,” 50 cents; both for $1.25. New subscribers 


for 1892 get the Dec., 1891, No. free. 


under the swarming | 
profitable | 


Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of | 


For terms please address 


JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


(7ln responding to this advertisement tenisen GLEANINGS 


Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale at $1; $10 per doz. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 

Send 25c for sample by mail of 


|THE UTILITY BEE-ESCAPE. 


Thoroughly tested, practical and cheap. It cleans 
them out and they stay out. Any one can make it. 
Get a sample and make your own. 4tfdb 


J.A. GREEN, Dayton, Till. 


t#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


June. 
3-8db 


A few hybrids at 25c each. | 


| 2tfdb 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
FLINT, MicH. 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


RECORD BOOKS 


Show that requeening, early in the spring, colonies 
having old worn-out queens, more than doubles the 
yield of surplus, and tends to 


PREVENT SWARMINC. 


I make a specialty of contract orders for queens 
of the Leather-back strain of Italians. Queens 
ready to ship Ist to l0th of March. 

A. F. BROWN, 
HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM CO., FLA. 


4-5d Agent Southern Express Co. 
62" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
SUPPLIES wuorzen 
—AND- 
WHOLESALE. 


B i Pat cep used in the Apiary. 
4 yreatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 asnied curren 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER. BED OAE, IOWA. 


In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


QUNDATION 8%, SECTIONS are, m2 
po Specialties. No. ’-groove 
Sections at $3.00 per thousand. Special prices 

_ to dealers. Send for free price list of every 

thing needed in the apiary. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEKANINGS. 
FOR SALE. er May delivery, Italian ana Hy- 
* brid Bees in light shipping-cases, 
8 L. frames. Price, for Italians, $4.00; hybrids, $3.00 
each, free on board cars here. IT guarantee safe de- 
livery. A. W. GARDNER, 

5-8db Ceuterville, Mich, 


Cin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
LONE STAR APIARY. ITALian QuEENS. Un- 
tested, but warranted in April, May, June, July, 
$1 each; per % doz. #5; per doz. 88. Tested after May 
1, $1.50; per doz., $15.00. Money orders payable at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. Book orders now. i 57d 
W. A. CARTMELL, Crowley, Tex. 








Send for Price ‘List to 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
2 Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and Clay Sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 
2" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to adoz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES: 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
Send for circular and testi- 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








THE Grip has paid its compliments to or 
editors of the B. B. J. 

How MuCcH does it cost you to raise a pound 
of honey? That’s the question. 

CLIPPING QUEENS, in reply to a query in A. 
B. J., showed 14 in favor and 9 against. 

CARBOLIC-ACID treatment for bee- paralysis is 
excellent, says J. B. Ramage in A. B.. 

EXPENSIVE HIVES are advised against in 
B. B. J. How would the Dovetailed suit? 

I'M ON THE FENCE on the bounty question, 
looking for a good place to alight on the other 
side. 

FULL SHEETS of foundation in sections are 
preferred by 19 out of 23 repliers to queries in 

HonrEY-DEw is worked into vinegar by W. P. 
Odendahl (A. B.J.), and prime white vinegar 
it is making. 

THE WINDMILL at Medina had a ae 
look, and the greenhouse seemed very lonely 
without A. I. 

A WHISPER comes that railroad rates to the 
convention at Washington next fall will be sur- 
prisingly low. Let’s go. 

SCRATCHES in horses, a correspondent in The 
Stockman says, can be easily cured by bathing 
with thick sour buttermilk. 

‘HONEY CREAMS” and * Honey Scotch ” seem 
to be two items of confectionery on the British 
market that are made from genuine honey 

Cost OF PRODUCING honey was dise sail at 
the Colorado State Convention. Porter said 4c 
per lb.; Aikin and Rauchfuss 8, and Adams 
101. 

E. BArtrRuM, D. D., in B. B.J.. warns against 
low hives, on account of backache from stoop- 
doctor, sit down, and 


ing. Sit down, take it 
comfortably. 

GRAYBEARDS were in the majority at the 
Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Convention. Never 


saw so large a proportion in a gathering of bee- 
keepers. 

Tue C. B. J. thinks the Ontario convention 
would have been better if there had been more 
bee-talk in it. Bee-talk is a good thing in a 
bee convention. 

FOUNDATION-MILLS 
inch, they told me at 
nine of them, I think— 
if Russian “swear words” 
next fall. 


the 
ordered— 


making 4!¢ cells to 
Medina, were 
-from Russia. 
won't be overtaxed 


I wonder 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT makes an appro- 

priation through which county councils provide 
eqns and technical instruction in bee-keep- 
ing. Good forthe Britishers! 
THE White Mountain Apiarist suggests that 
‘some bee-keeper living in or near Chicago 
open a boarding-house for bee-keepers during 
the World’s Fair in 1893.’ 


May is the sunniest month bee-keepers have 
in England, and yet in that month the sun does 
not shine half the time it is above the horizon. 
We might swap them some of our “ scorchers.” 

EpiroR NEWMAN looks a good deal as if a 
train of cars had run over him. But the grip 
hasn’ t taken all the gritoutofhim. Just say 

* adulteration ” to him, and you’ll find he’s not 
dead yet. 

Pror. J. L. Bupp recommends sowing or- 
chards with Japan buckwheat about the first 
of July. Makes larger, cleaner, healthier trees 
than the usual cultivation, and the fruit more 
abundant and uniform in size. 

AN ALMANAC is very handy in a 
keep track of the days of the month; but if you 
subscribe for the “old reliable” American Bee 
Journal it will keep you straight as to the day 
of the week. Never misses. 


DON’T TELL what per cent you lost in winter- 
ing till your bees are past all danger of spring 
dwindling. I can winter 100 per cent every 
winter by taking out of the cellar in January, 
but I wouldn't have many left in June. 


I DON’T KNOW what those Frenchmen are 
hinting at on page 116. I know the Dadants 
have ‘**no swarming to speak of,” and I think 
if ! should run for extracted honey I wouldn’t 
have a tithe of the trouble with swarming I do 
with comb honey. 

WHEN A MAN gets up in a convention and be- 
gins, ‘I am only a learner, but I wanted to ask 
the best way to do”’’so and so, you may look 
out fora plan of hisown that he’ll fight for as 
away ahead of any other. and nine times out of 
ten it’s either old or worthless. 


family to 


THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE for cellars, I’ve al- 
ways said, each one must find out for himself, 
as cellars differ so. I don’t know of any better 
way yet; but if they keep on fooling with wet 
and dry bulb thermometers they may yet give 
us some rule of universal application. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED your supplies for the 
season yet? You can tell just about as well 
now as any time how many sections you’ll want, 
unless you wait till the bees are storing, and 
you may have trouble in getting them in time 
then. Better be in time, and have enough too. 
Yes, be sure to have a little more than you 
want, for there’s no harm in having something 
left over tor the next season. 
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HiUTCHINSON has a new picture of me, taken 
in the enjoyment of good health. His pictures 
are all right now, and are a very pleasant fea- 
ture of his journal. As I look at the one of B. 
Taylor, it seems as if he were just about to 
make some droll remark, ending up with his 
inimitable draw). 

GETTING POLLEN out of combs. Here’s a 
good way from Doolittle in Stockman. Shake 
together 2 qts. boiling water and 1 lb. honey. 
Put in sprinkling-pot and sprinkle combs. 
Leave in warm room till fermentation throws 
out most of the pollen. Rinse with warm water, 
shake off water, and putin hives at night, one 
comb in each strong colony. 

AN AVERAGE Crop of honey—what is it? It 
seems as though some one might find out what 
has been the average per colony, the country 
over, for the last ten years. But each one can 
find out his own average for himself; and I 
don’t believe half the bee-keepers who say 
*T’ve had an average crop” have any definite 
idea of what they are talking about. 

HENDERSON, referring to the editorial remark 
about “good sleighing.” on page 66, wants to 
know whether sleighing hurts the honey-plants 
in embryo, or whether the matter is with the 
comb, or the secretion of wax. Ali wrong, Bro. 
H. It’s the weight of the snow that holds the 
clover down, and makes it so dark it can’t see 
to throw up blossoms to be killed right in the 
middle of winter. 

G. E. Turts, Spring Bluff. Wis., says for sev- 
eral winters he es with very little loss, win- 
tered bees much as I described in GLEANINGS. 
He uses chaff instead of straw. which he thinks 
better for their 40° below zero; lets the hives 
drift under out of sight, and remain so all win- 
ter. He doesn’t take any special pains about 
moving, and bees don’t fight; and if they do mix 
and equalize, what harm ? 

CLIPPING QUEENS, the B. B. J. thinks, is a 
cruel habit, and one which is dying out. Is it 
any more cruel than many other things we do 
for our own benefit with creatures under our 
control? Of the hundreds of queens I have 
clipped, I never saw one show any sign of suf- 
fering, nor did I ever know it to check laying 
in the least. As to the wey dying out, what 
proof have you, dear B. B. 

I wisH you could all see that specimen of ar- 
tificial honey-comb and comb honey they have 
at Medina. The latter, except as to shape, 
looks a good deal like a doughnut with sugar 
sifted over it, only not so inviting. The empty 
comb looks as though some little girls had 
formed cups of wax over the end of a slate pen- 
cil and set them together. But language fails 
to describe it. You just ought to see it! 

I gor an oil-stove. Delighted with it!—ear- 
ried it into any room. heat it up so easily for 
almost nothing. Nice thing for bee-cellar. I 
left the oil-stove in a closed bedroom three 
hours, then went in with lamp. The blaze of 
the lamp dfopped right down. I then took the 
lamp out into the hall, and the blaze came up 
bright. I took the lamp back into the room— 
blaze dropped; took oil-stove back to hardware 
store. No more oil-stove for me. 

THERE’S MUCH in getting the knack of a 
thing. I saw Ernest work a Daisy foundation- 
fastener. I was delighted with its working. 
Then I[ tried it. The thing balked. Then it 
went all right for Ernest every time, but I 
couldn’t make it go. I don’t think I’m stupid. 
I’m only bashful. If he hadn’t been watching 
me I could have made the thing go. I’m going 
to get one of my own, and learn. I don’t pro- 
_ to be outdone by a young upstart like 

irnest. 


BEE CULTURE. MAR. 1 
JULIUS HOFFMAN, AND HIS METHODS IN 
THE APIARY. 





HIS SHORT CUTS, AND HOW HE MAKES BEES 
PAY. 





During the long evenings that have interven- 
ed since we described Mr. Hoffman, his home, 
his cellars, his ideas, and modes of wintering 
bees, we trust you have grasped the salient 
points and can apply them to your own prac- 
tice. True. if you five i in a mild climate, or use 
a very different hive, you may fail to get much 
benefit from the experience of Mr. H. If so, 
this article may prove more interesting. 

After much study and observation Mr. H. 
adopts the following arrangement of hives in 
his apiaries. 
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As the bees fly from so many directions, there 
is much less mixing up than when all face the 
same way. By reference to the engraving in 
GLEANINGS for Feb. 1, page 90, you see the 
covers are flat; hence, by setting the hives in 
pairs one makes a convenient stand for the 
smoker, ete., while the other is being operated 
upon. 

The stand upon which each hive rests is sim- 
ply two pieces of 2x 4seantling. To one end of 
each a board 4 inches wide is nailed. Over the 
edge of this, and extending over the two sills. a 
board about five inches wide is fastened. This 
is the alighting-board: and when the ground is 
smooth and level, bees can not get under the 
hive. A glance at the engraving referred to 
will make all plain. 

By way of parenthesis, we told Mr. Hoffman. 
and state here for the benefitof the reader, that, 
if all these pieces are well soaked with crude pe- 
troleum before being nailed together, they will 
last more than twice as long as though simply 
painted or left unprotected. Crude petroleum 
costs very little; and when its merits as a wood- 
preserver are generally known it will be largely 
used. 

Mr. Hoffman's hive is 14 inches deep, 1614 
long, and 11!g wide, made of % pine. A rabbet, 
about '4 inch deep and 4; wide, is cut into the 
long pieces, hence the frames are even with the 
top. and extend across the hive. The bottom is 

nailed on, making a strong box not easily 

racked out of shape. About °4 of an inch from 
the upper edge a rim of % strips is nailed 
around. This supports’ the cover, the upper 
story when extracting, or the surplus box 
honey-case. Half the thickness of the upper 
edge of this rim is beveled down to prevent rain 
from working in. 

We said, ** Mr. Hotfman. why don’t you rab- 
bet the covers, and dispense with this rim, and 
cut handles into the hives to carry them by?’ 

He replied, “That would re ‘tard in handling 
and carry ing the hives, and would cause loss of 
time in the busy season. 

Mr. H. stated that. for some years, his chief 
study is toshorten methods and dispense with 
loose pieces, and reduce the manipulation to a 
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science; i. e., depend upon certain operations to 
return uniformly the same results. 

The openings for the bees are three 1!4-inch 
holes, facing the hive, one in the left end, two 
in front (see the e ngrav ing on page 90). 

The lower one in front is only 44 inch from 
the bottom-board. Mr. Hoffman has used tin 
slides, iron slides, and wooden slides, to cover 
bee-hive entrances, but none of them ever 
pleased him. At last he solved the problem. 
A strip about five inches long, 2 inches wide, 
and % inch thick. has a small hole in the cen- 
ter. Near one end a l'¢-inch hole is bored, and 
enough of the thickness cut off to nail ona 
block of wire cloth. This strip is then ready to 
fasten, by a screw to the hive, wire side down. 
One wavy it ventilates: the other it closes the 
hive or graduates the sizeof the entrance to 
suit the operator. The first hive on the left 
shows an oblong entrance at the bottom; but 
this hive was made by another, and was taken 
on a debt. 

The followers used at the sides of the frames 
are half-inch stuff. A strip is nailed to the 
bottom edge and one at the top. The latter 
rests upon the rabbets as do the frames. These 
followers reach to within about % inch of the 
bottom, and are %¢ inch narrow at both sides. 
A thin saw-kerf is cut into both edges at the 
sides for five or six inches from the top end. 
Into each of these a piece of thin rubber pack- 
ing is fastened extending out %g inch. Now the 
followers are close-titting at the sides for four 
or five inches only. 

When colonies are to be drawn to out-apiaries, 
or vice versa, the operation is very rapid. The 
bottoms are fast; the frames are propolized 
enough to hold in a spring wagon; the wire 
cloth ends of the buttons or circular slides are 
quickly set in position: a piece of sacking. a 
trifle larger than the hive. is laid on, and the 
cap pressed down over it. Drive up the wagon 
and set the hives on. Mr. Hoffman’s man can 
and has hitched the team,and prepared, loaded, 
and roped, 28 hives in 30 minutes, ready to 
drive off. Who can equal this? The ventila- 
tor in the end of the hive now answers a splen- 
did purpose. The bees have full range, and 
some cluster in the open space where plenty of 
air is supplied. The cap and rim on the hive 
make it impossible to cut off a supply of air be- 
tween the hives while on the wagon. The hole 
in the end of the hive also makes it convenient 
to rear an extra queen or divide the colony 
early, thus economizing warmth. A division- 
board for this purpose is made exactly like the 
followers, except that the rubber strips extend 
around both sides and the bottom. The bees 
are thus effectually separated. When a nucleus 
is cut off from the main colony, the hive is 
turned partially around, so that the stream of 
bees coming from the field is divided. A little 
observaticn will show whether this is properly 
accomplished. 

The cap (or cover) of the hive is simply a 
rim two or three inches deep, covered with 
boards, over which a sheet of iron is placed, 
the edges of which extend down over, and are 

tacked to the sides of the cap. 

Extracted surplus honey is obtained as fol- 
lows: One follower is removed, and ten frames 
occupy the hive. The space between the fol- 
lower left in and the end of the hive is 's or ° 
inch. Over the frames and edge of the followe r 
a sheet of heavy enamel cloth is placed. On 
this a bottomless hive is put. Frames of comb 
for surplus are placed in the upper hive, begin- 
ning at the end near the follower. The only 
access the bees have is below and at the sides of 
the follower. The queen seldom gets into this up- 
per story. and the bees work up very satisfac - 
torily. Every eight or nine days, when honey 
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is coming, these hives are overhauled. The top 
story is removed. The three first frames are 
examined. If the hives are well filled with 
bees, and these frames contain brood, one, two, 
or three are removed, the bees partially shaken 
off and replaced with empty combs. All frames 
containing honey are taken from the upper 
story, and empty combs substituted. These are 
pat in racks, and go home to be extracted. 
Vhen eight frames of brood are ready they are 
set into an empty hive. A strong colony is 
moved a short distance, and this hive placed so 
that part of the bees go into it. The operation is 
repeated throughout the yard. None of the 
frames in the lower hive are moved, except 
the first three. 

Ir. H. says if they are handled, bees are more 
apt toswarm. This was new to us. 

A strong colony containing a select queen is 
made queenless. The combs are examined, to 
be sure that no capped queen-cells are present. 
In eight or nine days the process described 
above is repeated. except that the eight frames 
of brood in empty hive are generally placed on 
the stands occupied by the new colonies made 
eight or nine days before. This is done to 
weaken them,so that a hatching queen shall 
not be molested. The colonies made on the 
previous occasion are overhauled, and all 
queen-cells destroyed. Before the work of the 
day is over, a lot of cells are cut from the hive 
of choice brood made queenless at the former 
visit. and one is set between two combs of each 
of the queenless hives. If necessary the frames 
are separated a little, and the cells pressed in a 
trifle. At the next visit, if the cells appear to 
have hatched, no examination is then made. 
About a dozen thin twigs from apple or similar 
trees are securely tied together. With this the 
bees are removed from the combs. No wing or 
brush is used. 

If the queen ever gets into the upper (or sur- 
ylus) story she is shaken down in front of the 


1ive, and the brood treated like the rest. 
Mr. Hoffman said, ‘I wonder how many of 
the readers of GLEANINGS remember to use 


grass in the entrances to prevent robbing.” We 
replied, ** How many of them use similar en- 
trances, and can successfully employ grass for 
that gael The process is as follows: 

Before a hive is opened, a handful of grass is 
stuffed loosely into the entrance. This ob- 
structs the bees that belong in the hive and in- 
creases the guard; at the same time, the rob- 
bers are not able to dart in unchallenged. No 
attention is paid to the grass. It gradually 
dries and shrinks, and the bees carry it away. 

We said, * Mr. Hoffman, if you hadn’t a hive 
in the world, and could start all over, what size 
frame would you adopt?” He answered, ‘I 
would make no change unless I made_ the 
frames one inch shallower. This I would do, if 
at all, only because 14-inch boards are not easi- 
ly obtained, and are rather expensive. 

Mr. Hoffman’s family consist of four girls and 
two boys. His good sense is demonstrated in 
that. when the children are young, they are 
taught only German. As they grow older, Eng- 
lish comes as a matter of necessity. The love 
of musicisinborn. The youngest, a girl only 
two years old, unconsciously hummed a popu- 
lar alr, to our great satisfaction. 


Mr. H. says his boys do not “ take to bees,” 
hence he will give them practical lessons in 


organ-building. A dozen are to be manufac- 
tured. and the boys are to assist. 

Modesty prevents Mr. H. from stating the 
facts: but, aside from his management of 600 or 
800 colonies, he does a good deal of other work. 
and hasarevenue of several hundred a year, 
exclusive of the income from ~ bees. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. . H. NELLIS. 
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‘You have given many valuable points, friend 
N.. in regard to our modest friend Mr. Hoffman 
and his methods of work in the apiary. For the 
last fifteen years he has been working quietly 
in this way. while the outside world knew little 
or nothing of him. much less that he had a 
brood-frame that now seems to be taking the 
apiarian world by storm. 

. we visited Mr. Hoffman we failed to 
observe that he had his hives arranged in 
pairs: yet many intelligent bee-keepers are be- 
ginning to think it economy to put hives either 
in pairsor groups. In Mr. Hoffman’s method 
of arranging hives, the entrances all point 
toward each other; and the bees, as it were, in 
their flight are focused toward one spot; and 
that spot is in the center ofa group of four 
hives. We have never tried exactly this ar- 
rangement, but something similar to it. At 
present we rather prefer the plan we ad vocated 
on page 922, Dec. 1, and 959, Dec. 15, of having 
the bees occupy one alleyway for their flight, 
while the other would be comparatively free for 
» apiarist. 
gy is a good deal like Dr. Miller— 
he wants a good substantial cleat with which to 
ick up his hive. We can readily understand 
10w one who has become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the cleats would not readily be satis- 
fied with handholes made with a wabbling 
saw. We who have always been accustomed to 
handholes find no particular inconvenience in 
lifting hives by them to the wagon, or for any 
other general handling. 

When we visited Mr. Hoffman we were par- 
ticularly interested in his kind of entrances. 
This, together with several other things we 
saw about the place, convinced us that he was 
pre-eminently a bee-keeper who used * short 
cuts.” These entrance - holes can be very 
quickly closed; and_ they have, besides, certain 
other advantages. If bee-keepers could be con- 
tent to use hives with tight bottoms, perhaps 
these entrances would be preferable to a 
long slot: but there are advantages in long 
narrow entrances not possessed by 14-inch 
holes. The former, the mice can not get 
through; and where frames are shallow, like 
the Langstroth, the long narrow entrance is 
better. because it gives more alighting room for 
the bees when coming in laden with honey. 

On page 737, Sept. 1st h_ issue, last year’s vol- 
ume. you will remember that two of us pre- 
pared and loaded 57 hives in an hour and a half. 
Atthe time, we made this statement to prove 
that bees could be handled on Hoffman frames 
rapidly, and that hives containing such frames 
could be quickly loaded on to the wagon for 
moving. We thought we were doing pretty big 
things, and so did our friend A. N. Draper, of 
Upper Alton, Ill. On page 463 of the American 
Bee Journal, Oct. 8, he challenged the  state- 
ment. Butit seems that Mr. Hoffman’s man 
prepared and loaded 2s in 30 minutes alone, and 
this would be 56 hives in one hour. We two 
leaded only 57 in an hour anda half. From 
this it would appear that Mr. Hoffman s man 
did the work in about two-thirds the time that 
two of us did. According to the way in which 
we worked, one of us would have loaded 57 
hives in three hours; but Mr. Hoffman’s man 
would have loaded 56 hivesin one hour. This 
will bea poser for friend Draper. If our feat 
seemed difficult of accomplishment, what must 
he say of the apiarist of Canajoharie? After 
all, the credit is not due to him, but to his em- 
ployer, Mr. Julius Hoffman. And this shows 
quite conclusively how Mr. H., with his appli- 
ances, manages his apiaries with the minimum 
of labor and expense. and how he would make 
money when others would lose. 

There are two other points to which we 
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should call attention: That handling frames or 
disturbing the brood-nest is liable to increase 
the desire for swarming. If any of our readers 
have made observations ou this point we should 
be glad to hear from them. 

Another point is the use of grass in stopping 
robbing. Dr. Miller has used the same scheme, 
especially when working with out-apiaries. 
The entrances may be plugged tightly with 
grass, and. in acouple of hours after the rob- 
bers have given up and quit their nonsense. the 
grass will have wilted, and opened the entrances 
automatically, although the apiarist may be 
miles away. | 
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THE ALBANY GRADING. 


MR. ELWOOD EXPLAINS IT, 








In a recent issue of GLEANINGS the editor 
calls attention to the fact that. in the markings 
for the Italian bee, the numbers do not foot up 
aneven hundred. As I remember, the missing 
ten should be added to wintering, making it 
twenty-five, and the whole scale substantially 
the same as Mr. Knickerbocker put it in his 
essay. The only change made was five taken from 
color and added to honey-gathering and comb- 
building qualities. In future it may be thought 
best to divide the last-mentioned points and 
give each one a separate marking. Bee-keepers 
do not object to handsome bees, but they do 
object to having this accomplished by in-and- 
in breeding to the exclusion of the far more 
important qualities. The original report was 
hurriedly corrected in pencil; and although Mr. 
Hutchinson prides himself on being skillful 
in deciphering hieroglyphics, it is perhaps not 
surange that he failed on this. Probably for 
the same reason the report on grading honey 
was not given correctly. The report. says. 
“Honey shall be graded in two grades,” and 
then proceeds to name four regular grades. It 
should read, ** White honey shall be graded in 
two grades.” The description of the third 
grade is also defective. The complete report 
should read as follows: 

White honey shall be graded in two grades: 

The first to be known in the trade as “fancy.” or 
“*faney white,” and to be marked “A.” It shall be 
composed of well-filled sections of light-colored 
honeys. One face of each section shall be perfect 
in appearance, fully sealed, except the line of cells 
touching the wood. The other side of the section 
“sap either be perfect in color and sealing, or near- 

¥y 8v. 
“The second grade shall be known in the trade as 
“fair to good white,’’ and be marked “©,” and 
shall be packed to meet the requirements of those 
desi.ing a good honey, but who care little for out- 
side appearance. It shall be composed of honey 
thrown out of the first grade, irregular and travel- 
stained combs, sections not perfectly filled, but yet 
having but little unsealed honey. : 

The third grade shall be known as “mixed 
honey,” and shall be composed of white honey 
chiefly, mixed with inferior honey, including buck- 
wheat and.fall flowers, and shall be marked * M.” 
We advise that combs so badly stained as to have 
the color of saffron be thrown into this grade. 

Buckwheat honey shall be packed by itself and be 
marked * B.”’ 

Those bee-keepers sending to market boxes 
known as “pieces” shall put upon them a private 
mark of their own. This should also apply to honey- 
dew, and any other kind not falling into regular 
grades. 

This report was made with the knowledge 
that bee-keepers usually stencil their honey 
with their full address, thus giving the State 
and locality in which the honey is produced, 
which is important in judging of quality. 
While the first and second grades are composed 
of light-colored honeys it is, of course, ex pected 
that the lightest colored will go into the first 
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grade, and the darkest of the light honeys into 
the second. Great care should be taken that 
mixed honeys. or honeys of too dark a shade, be 
not put into the “C” grade. It is impossible to 
express on paper the slight variation in shade 
of honey that will often throw it from one 
grade to another. Grading honey is one of 
the most difficult tasks the bee-keeper has to 
do: and no one with much experience is looking 
for short, explicit rules that will cover all cases. 
It is something that can not be done by lamp- 
light, and very seldom. indeed, by proxy. 

The committee thought best to use the letter 
“A” on first grade. “A” has been used for 
many years (fifteen) for the first grade; and as 
it is the first letter of the alphabet, nothing can 
go ahead of it. Should some ambitious individ- 
ual use it double, it would express less rather 
than*more. For the second grade, *C.” the old 
mark for clover or white honey, was chosen rath- 
er than * B.” which has always been the mark 
for buckwheat honey. To have changed these 
letters would have caused confusion; and. be- 
sides, the lettering would have been in nowise 
descriptive. Then, again, if the letters had 
been taken in regular alphabetical order (A, B. 
C.D). it would imply that the quality followed 
in the same order. making it little less objec- 
tionable than the numerals 1, 2, 3.4. It would 
also place buckwheat honey third in quality. 
whereas it stands first in quality with many 
consumers, and in some markets it is also first 
in demand. By the system of independent 
lettering, each grade stands on its own merit 
for quality. Any attempt to grade or pack 
buckwheat honey with other dark honeys, as 
suggested by Mr. Frazier. in the last issue of 
GLEANINGS, will prove a complete failure. 
Those who buy buckwheat honey buy it be- 
sause they like its flavor. They want nothing 
else. and it should be marked so that it may be 
known. Mr. Frazier makes nine qualities. 
which is donble the number necessary, and 
twice as many as dealers will accept. His 
elassification, however, is a wonderful improve- 
ment over the Chicago grading, which is worth- 
less. It is worse than worthless, for it supplants 
better methods and practices. It was not se- 
verely criticised at Albany, for it was felt to be 
a piece of bungling work that, the less said 
about, the better. The recent attempt to revive 
many of its objectionable features calls for a 
few remarks. 

It will not do to throw out a section from the 
* faney ” grade because it is not firmly attached 
two the bottom. Some of the finest honey ever 
marketed is of that kind, and all the trouble 
it causes is in packing, when it should be 
turned upside down. Then, again, nearly all 
sections show travel or propolis stains, even 
after careful scraping. and it will not do to 
throw these out for the very slight stains re- 
maining. Not only are such thrown out of the 
first grade, but out of the second as well. It 
will not do at all to grade honey by the color of 
the box, and say nothing about the color of the 
honey. By the modern system of marketing. in 
which orders are given to canvassing grocers, 
and goods delivered, honey-boxes are not usu- 
ally seen by the consumer, and the honey itself 
not seen until upon the table. This fact was 
taken into consideration when the Albany 
committee decided that a box of honey, very 
slightly imperfect on one side. might be graded 
as “fancy.” The best side always goes up on 
the table. when in appearance and other quali- 
ties it is strictly “fancy.” In the first Chicago 
grade all cells are to be sealed. ineluding the 
line of cells touching the wood. Now, a sec- 
tion is just as fancy—just as good in every way 

if these cells are not sealed. The honey also 
earries fully as well. for any straining of the 
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box will crack the sealing of this line of cells, 
and cause it to leak badly. When these cells 
are unsealed the bees usually remove the honey 
before the section is removed from the hive. In 
their third grade go such sections as are less 
than three-fourths filled with honey, and these 
may be partly or wholly unsealed at that. Such 
sections ought to be left at home. as the gener- 
al marketing of these can not fail to injure the 
market. When they are shipped. let the pro- 
ducer place on them his private mark, and nev- 
er forget to add his full name and residence. 
The same may be said of sections containing 
chunks of bee-bread. The man who buys one 
of these last will not want any more honey for 
some time. 

Three grades of each kind of honey is more 
than the market will bear. White clover, al- 
sike, alfalfa. basswood, poplar. sourwood, lo- 
cust, blue thistle, white sage, blue sage, su- 
mac, buckwheat, goldenrod, and a dozen other 
kinds multiplied by three, would strike terror 
to the heart of the dealer. Had Mr. Baldridge’s 
complete draft been adopted it would have re- 
duced the qualities to ten or twelve, and, in 
justice to Mr. B.. ought to have been done, so as 
to have made sense of the remainder. 

Some of our committee rather favored anoth- 
er grade of white honey; but the honey-mer- 
chants present vigorously protested against 
having so many grades, as it would only bring 
confusion. It was thought by the majority 
that light honey would bring more in two 
grades. If in three grades the first (a small 
quantity) would bring more; but the second (a 
much larger quantity) would bring less, as it 
would not be as nice. Even if so small a quan- 
tity were taken from it as to make no percepti- 
ble difference in quality, the knowledge that 
this was not the best would weaken prices. The 
third (or mixed) grade will take all honey not 
light enough to go into the second grade, ex- 
cept buckwheat, which, as before stated, must 
be packed by itself. 

I notice that our secretary (W. Z. H.) says in 
the report, that “these rules were not the sen- 
timent of the majority of the members of the 
convention.” I had supposed the duties of the 
secretary were clerical. and that any opinions 
he wished to have appear in the printed report 
would first have to be pronounced before the 
convention. It is hardly fair that a state- 
ment of this kind should appear in our an- 
nual report. as the facts in the case will 
not warrant the assertion. A large part of 
the hon®y sent to eastern markets, particularly 
to New York. is graded by substantially these 
same rules, with somewhat different letterings, 
and they are the result of many years’ experi- 
ence in marketing honey. The uniform satis- 
faction given by this system of grading does 
not make it perfect. but there is no doubt that, 
after discussion in a full convention, made up 
so largely of eastern men, the report would 
have been adopted with no radical change. 

Starkville, N. Y. P. H. ELwoop. 

To be continued. 


[Perhaps we shall have to own up that we 
here at the Home of the Honey-bees took the 
original drafts of the committee on grading the 
Italian bee, and sent copies of the same 
to the editors of the Bee - keepers’ Review 
and American Bee Journal, and therefore we 
shall have toshoulder the inaccuracies of the 
report on grading and accept the correction. 

Mr. Elwood’s article throws much light upon 
the Albany grading: and as he explains it we 
have but little fault to find with it. Unlike 
some of the other gradings, it is not based upon 
theory. but upon fifteen years’ experience, of 
the largest bee-keepers in the world, together 
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with that of the largest honey-merchants. The 
fact thatitis accepted in the East, and been 
practically in vogue all these fifteen years, is 
much in its favor. We feel compelled to ac- 
knowledge that any system of grading that 
ealls for a large variety of classes will fail of 
adoption. It must be something simple and 
practical. 

Buckwheat honey is not called an inferior 
article in the East. As we have before stated, 
we reiterate again—there are thousands of con- 
sumers who consider this the only nice honey. 
Our travels and sojourns in the East among the 
consumers and bee-keepers, and our conversa- 
tions with boarders at hotels, prove this beyond 
question. Itisa mistake to place other dark 
honeys along with buckwheat; and any at- 
tempt to do this will be rejected by bee-keepers, 
honey-merchants, and consumers in the East. 

In the West there are several fine grades of 
honey, such as heart’s-ease and fireweed (or 
epilobium) that have a cream color of capping, 
but are regarded as first-class honey. All fine 
honeys of the East are either white or the color 
of buckwheat; and considering these two dif- 
ferences in localities, it begins to seem to us 
now that it would be impossible to adopt one 
system of grading that would be accepted by 
the bee-keepers of both East and West, and 
therefore two systems will be the natural result. 
There is nothing impracticable in this; for 
when bee-keepers wish to send honey to a dis- 
tant market, they can say that their honey is 
graded either by the Eastern or Western sched- 
ule and the buyer can consult either schedule, 
to see what he is buying, or about to buy, and 
be governed accordingly. We know that rail- 
roads make a distinction as to locality, and 
they have therefore what they call their Eastern 
and Western classification in freight, and why 
not two schedules for honey ? 

As this is to be asort of symposium on grad- 
ing we have thought best to reprint the sched- 
ule of grading recommended by J. A. Green, as 
itis referred to several times by Dr. Miller in 
the article immediately following. |] 

EXTRA SELECT. 

Light - colored honey, of good flavor; combs 
straight, well built out, of even thickness, and near- 
ly uniform weight, attached to the section on all 
sides; all cells sealed, with white cappings, and 
with both comb and sections unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise. 

“4” GRADE, 

Light - colored honey, of good flavor; combs 
straight and well built out, with cappings white, or 
but slightly amber-colored; one face of each comb 
perfect in appearance, fully sealed, except the line 
of cells touching the wood. The other side shall be 
perfect in color and sealing, or nearly so, and sec- 
tion not badly soiled. 

“Cc” GRADE. 
Honey of good quality. In this grade shall be 
— all irregular combs, or those containing pol- 
en, and allin which the capping is dark or consid- 
erably soiled. Sections must be nearly filled, with 
few or no unsealed cells. 
“mM” GRADE, 

In this grade shall be placed all honey of inferior 
quality, all combs containing much pollen, or badly 
travel-stained, or otherwise objectionable. Sections 
must be at least three-fourths full, with one side 
well sealed. 

eh ee 


GRADING HONEY. 


DR. MILLER DISCUSSES THE DIFFERENT GRADES. 








When the subject of grading honey came up 
at Chicago I felt we had struck a topic of live 
interest; and although the system there adopt- 
ed did not seem to me one likely to go into gen- 
eral use, still it was a start; and, a start once 
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made, the matter was not likely to rest until it 
grew into what was good an racticable, if 
such a conclusion is possible; for it can not well 
be denied that there are real difficulties to over- 
come on account of the great diversity in honey 
in different parts of the country. In proof of 
the difficulty of arriving at any system that 
shall be satisfactory to all, it is only necessary 
to recall the action at Chicago; and, indeed, I 
think, from the report, that much the same 
thing was repeated at Albany. At Chicago an 
intelligent and honest committee utterly failed 
to come to any satisfactory agreement, although 
continued from session to session. Then in 
general session an agreement was reached only 
by each one being willing to yield much, with 
the feeling that any thing was better than not 
to make a start at all. 

I suspect that any thing like a satisfactory 
system will be reached, if reached at all, only 
by a great deal of discussion; and it will be 
well that such discussion go on now without 
waiting for any convention to meet next fall or 
winter. So far, I think good has been done. 
We have now the Chicago system, the Albany 
system. and that of J. A. Green, each one im- 
proving, at least in some respects, on what had 
gone before. 

Now, I suppose you will be asking me what 
my system is. Frankly, I haven’t any. Dr. 
Mason reported at Chicago that no two of the 
committee could agree. I believe that it was 
admitted that one member of the committee 
had no difficulty in coming to an agreement but 
for the stubbornness of the other five. Well, 
I’m worse than the Chicago committee, for I 
can’t even agree with myself. But it may do 
some good to examine somewhat the merits and 
demerits of the two later systems. You know it 
is a good deal easier to talk about what others 
have done than to say what ought to be done 
yourself, 

Flavor is not mentioned in the Albany grad- 
ing: but Mr. Green requires good flavor in his 
two highest grades. { suppose, although I do 
not know, that the same is required in the third 
(or C) grade, as it says, ‘‘ Honey of good quali- 
ty.” Indeed, if there is any difference Mr. 
Green’s C grade must be better in quality than 
the previous grades, for we can hardly have 
“*good quality” without “good flavor,” al- 
though we might have good flavor without 
good quality if the honey were too thin. 

Friend Green says, * It is undesirable* that the 
selling value of comb honey depends more upon 
its appearance than any other one quality.” 
Entirely right. Almost any bee-keeper. for his 
own eating, would prefer a honey of best flavor, 
and rich in texture, even if the cappings were 
quite dark, to one of poorer flavor. Years ago 
I undertook the education of a grocer in Chica- 
go. He said his customers wanted very white 
combs. I told him that honey was better to be 
left in the hives till the bees had thoroughly 
ripened it, and the darker shade of the comb 
was only a proof that the honey inside was bet- 
ter. I continued for some time to leave the 
combs on the hive. to be more fully ripened, 
determined that his customers should have 
what I knew was the best, and he continued to 
buy of somebody else. I have concluded that 
education in that line is a matter of very slow 
growth, and that it must be left pretty much to 
itself. 

Sometimes we must deal with what is, rather 
than with what ought to be. However undesir- 
able it may be “that the selling value of comb 
honey depend more upon its appearance than 
upon any other quality,” I think the simple 


*Mr. Green wrote indisputable, * undesirable” be- 
ing a typographical error. See last issue.—-Ep. 
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fact remains that it does do that very thing; 
and in any attempt to establish a system of 
grading, it will not do to leave out of consider- 
ation the demands of customers. The day may 
come when appearance will be of less conse- 
quence than flavor; and when it does come. 
grading must be changed to meet changed 
conditions. At present the consumer does not 
ask any thing further than as to the appear- 
ance of the article: and, whether we like it or 
not. we must pay some attention to his demands. 

It is possible. however, that the graders at 
Albany did not altogether ignore the matter of 
flavor. but considered that there was no honey 
of light color deficient in flavor. There is a 
difference in the flavor of white honeys; but, if 
I am not mistaken, any of it is good enough in 
flavor to be taken by the.consumer at the high- 
est price. providing it is all right in looks. 

Straight combs are demanded in friend 
Green’s two best grades, but nothing was said 
about straight combs at Albany. The less cum- 
bersome the wording in describing a grade the 
better, providing nothing essential is omitted: 
and it is a question whether one section could 
be found in a thousand which would be crooked 
enough to throw it out of a grade. if it were all 
right in other respects. Possibly there may be 
something in this that I either do not now think 
of or do not know about: but just as it appears 
to me at present, it seems hardly necessary to 
demand straight combs. Green’s A grade de- 
mands white cappings: but that is evidently 
meant for one side. as afterward one side is 
allowed to be “nearly perfect in color.” The 
Albany A grade says nothing about white cap- 
pings: but as perfect color is demanded, I sup- 
pose it amounts to the same. 

There are other points worthy of notice. but I 
must defer mention till next issue. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 


{If we understand Dr. Miller correctly, he 
rather leans toward the Albany grading, and 
will probably do so more yet after reading Mr. 
El wood’s article. | ; 
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GRADING COMB HONEY. 


THE CHICAGO GRADING AND MISS WILSON’S 
CRITICISM CRITICISED. 





In GLEANINGS for Dee. 15. 1891, Miss Emma 
Wilson writes about some of the work done at 
the Chicago convention, and attempts to give 
from memory the instructions for grading comb 
honey, as adopted by the convention, and then 
criticises the same. That any one should at- 
tempt to give such instructions from memory, 
was and is a great surprise to me, and especial- 
ly when the apparent purpose was for passing 
criticisms upon them. As might have been 
expected, the instructions as adopted by the 
convention are not, in some important respects, 
the instructions as given from memory by Miss 
Wilson: and as they have become public prop- 
erty. and are to be “ picked to pieces,” it seems 
to me that GLEANINGS ought to find room to 
give them precisely as adopted, so that all of its 
readers may see for themselves what they are. 
I expected GLEANINGS would have done so 
before this, or I should have made this request 
some time ago. 

Miss Wilson says that the instructions for 
both the first grade and second grade require 
that each section shall be “perfectly filled:” 
whereas the words * well filled” are used in- 
stead in the rules adepted, which makes quite 
a difference. She says each section in the seec- 
ond grade may have as many as three cells of 
pollen, whereas the word “pollen” or “* bee- 
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bread” does not appear in any of the instruc- 
tions adopted. This was one of the essentials 
that should have been attended to, as well as 
both combs and wood being slightly soiled by 
travel-stain, propolis, or otherwise. Personally 
I should not object to these modifications being 
incorporated in the rules for the second grade; 
still, I don’t believe it is for the best that any 
bee-keeper be encouraged to produce comb 
honey with more or less pollen in it, nor to have 
the comb and wood soiled even siightly by 
travel-stain or otherwise. 

Miss Wilson says there were quite a number 
at the convention who thought there would in 
future be very little first-grade honey put upon 
the market under the instructions. On the con- 
trary. I think there will be enough to supply 
the demand at a fancy price. and a great deal 
more than may be anticipated. And why? 
Because it will in future pay to produce first- 
grade comb honey. There are always plenty 
who are able to supply the demand for any 
commodity whenever it pays to do so. 

The color of comb honey seems to give some 
bee-keepers a deal of trouble. They seem to 
think that only white honey should be first- 
class, whereas color should not, aside from being 
uniform, be considered at all. And why? Be- 
cause some consumers prefer dark honey to 
white. without regard to price, when of the 
same grade. Now, this is not guesswork by any 
means. Being almost constantly in the honey- 
trade, and dealing directly with consumers, I 
know that what I have stated is true. The col- 
or of honey may be designated as white, dark, 
and medium. I see no reason why there should 
be more colors designated. This being the case, 
there will be only three colors to mention, or to 
be kept in view, for each grade. 

Miss Wilson says: “Suppose you receive an 
order for a lot of first-class honey, and you send 
buckwheat honey. do you suppose the party 
will be satisfied?” If this party orders first- 
grade dark honey, he or she will, in that case, 
have no just cause for complaint. No one 
would or should ship buckwheat or any other 
dark honey to a party who orders white honey. 
Really, I see no trouble in the direction indicat- 
ed. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill., Feb. 4. 


{We should have published the Chicago grad- 
ing before, but overlooked it, and therefore take 
pleasure in giving it to our readers now, more 
particularly as some of its features have been 
criticised by Mr. Elwood. 

FIRST GRADE. 

All seetions to be well filled; combs straight, of 
even thickness, and firmly attached to all four sides; 
both wood and comb to be unsoiled by travel-stain 
or otherwise; all the cells sealed, and the honey of 
uniform color. 

SECOND GRADE, 

All sections well filled, but with combs uneven or 
crooked, detached at the bottom, or with but few 
cells unsealed; both wood and comb unsoiled by 
travel-stain, or otherwise, and the honey of uniform 
color. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Sections with wood or comb or both, travel-stained 
or otherwise much soiled, and such as are less than 
three-fourths filled with honey, whether sealed or 
unsealed; and crates containing two or more colors. 

The Society voted to adopt the foregoing rules as 
a whole, and to request the Secretary to present 
them tothe North American Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion, at its next meeting, at Albany, for considera- 
tion, revision, and adoption. 

Following the above rules, Mr. Baldridge had a 
note, Which read as follows: 

Note -—-The color of the honey to be known as 
light, medium, and dark; the crates to be unsoiled; 
but if otherwise, the honey in such crates to be 
classed in the next grade below the one indicated in 
the instructions. 
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FOURTH GRADE. 

All crates filled with honey not described in any 
of the foregoing grades. 

While the Chicago committee agreed to disa- 
gree, it should be observed that the committee 
on grading at Albany agreed to a unit, and 
that the schedule, when presented in conven- 
tion, was adopted as a whole. In all these dis- 
cussions we must not forget the bearing of local- 
ity, and its relation to the markets. | 
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A. E. MANUM AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 











HE SUCCEEDED IN MANAGING FIVE API- 


ARIES ALONE. 


How 


A ring of the bell brings Mrs. M. to the door. 

*“ Good-morning, Mrs. Manum; is Mr. M. at 
home ?” 

“Yes. sir. Will you walk in. Mr. McGee ?”’ 

* Hello, Manum! what is the matter with 
you? Have you got the blues, or are you study- 
ing up some new invention? You seem to be 
in such deep meditation that I know there isa 
eause for it. I am sure something useful to 
bee-keepers or to farmers will come out of this 
deep study. I hope I am not intruding.” 














MANUM MEDITATING. 


“Oh! no, Charles—no intrusion whatever. I 
am only too glad to see you. And right now I 
ought to give you a Scotch blessing for not be- 
ing more neighborly. But I suppose you are 
very busy, like the rest of us, preparing for an- 
other season’s campaign.” 

“ Yes, Manum, I am doing a little in that line, 
though I am not driving business as yet. 

* Well, neither am I, as Ido not expect the 
coming season to be a very good one for honey, 
owing to the fact that itis the off year for bass- 
wood; and the open winter we are having I 
fear will injure the clovers. However, I am 
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putting up 20,000 sections | SO as to be ready to 
catch whatever may come.’ 

* What effect do you think the ice-storm we 
have just had will have on the honey crop ?” 

** Well, Charles, I fear the terrible sleet, with 
which the trees are still loaded, will cause 
much damage to the fruit-buds as well as rasp- 
berries and other shrubs, which I fear will les- 
sen the bloom another year at least a half; 
hence we can expect but very little if any sur- 
plus next season. But notwithstanding the 
outlook is unfavorable, I propose to be ready to 
take a fair crop of honey.” 

* You finally did not attend the North Ameri- 
can convention at Albany, as you intended, did 
you, Manum ?” 

* No, Charles; owing to sickness and company 
I was obliged to remain at home, much to my 
regret, and I think it ashame that more of our 
Vermont bee-keepers did not attend. Really. I 
thought a goodly number would be in atten- 
dance. But we must all make up our minds to 
meet in Washington next fall.’ 


* Now, Manum, what were you meditating 
upon when I came in?” 

* Well. Charles, I will tell you. Within the 
last two months I have received a number of 
letters from bee-keepers, asking me to give 


them my methods, in detail, of management the 
past season, without help; and not a few have 
requested that I giveitin book form; therefore, 
as you came in I was thinking the matter over, 
whether it would be advisable for me to do so 
or not. There are so many bee-books before 
the public already that I rather hesitate about 
making the attempt. And. again, I can not 
write out my method of management for the 
season through to each separate individual who 
asks for it, as I have something else to do be- 
sides writing: and were I to do so it would take 
all my time.” 

* Well, Manum, what are your conclusions 
regarding the book, and why don’t you give 
your methods in GLEANINGS ?” 

* There it is, Charles—that is just what I was 
meditating upon. On the one hand, were I to 
attempt to give my methods in GLEANINGs I 
fear the editor would cut it down so much that 
it would spoil the whole thing—or, at least, its 
usefulness—for the reason that there are so 
many little things that are worthy of mention, 
and, in fact, so very necessary to the successful 
management of out-apiaries—without help— 
that, to leave them out, would spoil all; and “9 
publish all as I should wish to give it, I fea 
would discourage if not disgust the editor. pew 
again, were Ito give my methods in book form 
(in cheap pamphlet form) I fear the expense 
would be much more than the receipts: and, 
furthermore, I am hardly prepared to publish a 
book. as I am conducting some experiments 
which will require another season to develop; 
and if these experiments prove satisfactory, as 
I hope they will, 1 shall want to incorporate 
them in whatever I might give to the publie. 
Hence I have concluded to defer the book busi- 
ness until another year at least, and in the 
mean time give a synopsis of my method, in 
CGILEANINGS.” 

“T have wanted fora long time toask you, 
Manum, how you succeeded last season in 
managing five apiaries alone; and whether re- 
moving the queens before sw arming was a suc- 
cess. and just how you did it. 

* Well, there it is, Charles. Like all the oth- 
ers you want me to give you the whole method 
of management from May to September; and 
were I to do so in detail it would take all day, 
and may be all night, and then you would not 
remember a half I would tell you, especially 
some of the fine points that would seem of no 
great consequence, but which are really of 
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great importance. I will, however, answer 
your questions in part, and will from time to 
time give you more. First, you ask how I suc- 
ceeded in my management of several apiaries 
alone. JI answer, that the attempt was a suc- 
cess, though but little flesh remained on my 
bones at the close of the season. But I am 
pleased to say that I have regained 20 lbs. of 
the lost flesh. From the five apiaries I secured 
7 tons of comb honey in sections, and 1200 Ibs. 
of extracted. This was all secured and hauled 
home without help, besides caging and mailing 
282 queens, and writing—well, I don’t know 
how many letters. From ‘these five apiaries 
the queens were removed as soon as eggs were 
found in queen-cells, and in from 12 to 18 days 
virgin queens were given these queenless colo- 

This I do by running them in the sec- 


nies. 
tions that are usually on at this season. I will 
give you more when you call again. Good- 


day.” A. E. MANUM. 
Bristol, Vt.. Feb. 13. 
(To be continued.) 


[We are very glad that our correspondent has 
resumed the use of his pen again, and we hope 
he will not waste any time in the book-business. 
That department of bee-literature is already 
overdone. He will reach a far greater number 
of readers through the bee-periodicals, and we 
trust he will favor us with the items of his ex- 
perience during the past summer. Details! 
these are just the very things bee-keepers are 
clamoring for. Too much of our bee-literature 
is made up of generalities. We once said to Dr. 
Miller that one valnable feature of his * Year 
Among the Bees” was that he told all about the 
little things that are so necessary to know. We 
are not atall afraid that our busy friend Mr. 
Manum will give too many details—the more 
the better. Now. instead of writing personal 
letters to so many individuals we trust he will 
tell his experience through the columns of 
GLEANINGS, and thus save himself a great deal 
of time, and do a vast amount of good besides. | 
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A BOUNTY NOT DESIRABLE. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE SUBJECT. 





As the discussion of * bounty or no bounty” 
is on, allow me to say just a few words on the 
negative side of the question. . It seems there 
are three points to consider: First, if the gov- 
ernment gives a bounty on sugar, should we 
not also have a bounty on honey? Most as- 
suredly we ought; for any one who has studied 
the subject at all knows that sugar does com- 
pete with honey to some extent. Second, is it 
right and proper for the government to give a 
bounty on sugar, honey, or any thing else? I 
say no. The functions of government do not 
include the right to tax the great mass of its 
citizens for the benefit of a favored few. The 
principle underlying the whole system of boun- 
ties is wrong in the abstract. 

Dr. Miller argues, with Pope, that ** whatever 
is, is right.” To many persons this kind of 
reasoning savors strongly of that of the Middle 
Ages, when monarchs claimed that every thing 
they did was right because a king couldn’t do 
wrong. even if he tried. Again, Dr. M. says he 
isn’t politician enough to know whether the 
giving of the sugar bounty was a righteous act 
or not. Please ask himif he has forgotten that, 
‘for an intelligent and studious people, a re- 
publican form of government is the best in the 
world: for an ignorant or indifferent, the 
worst;” and “it is the first duty of every Amer- 
ican citizen to study and understand economic 
government. 


Lastly, is the bounty on honey desirable if 
right? Idon’t believe it is, because, though it 
would put some extra money into the bee-keep- 
ers’ pockets at first, within a few years a multi- 
tude of honey-producers would arise and over- 
stock the market. causing the bottom to drop 
out of already low prices. = R. C. Ewrna, Jr. 

Liberty, Mo., Feb. 10. 


Eo 
BOUNTY ON HONEY. 


NOT DESIRABLE IF NOT RIGHT. 








In discussing this question on page 80, Dr. 
Miller’s logic all rests on a good many ifs; and 
if the first if is displaced, his whole fabric of 
logic comes tumbling to the ground, as others 
of like character do. The fact that we havea 
law that gives two cents a pound to those who 
make 500 pounds of sugar or over, does not 
prove that the lawisright. But I suppose that 
Dr. Miller could give no other proof of its jus- 
tice except that * whatever is, is right.” The 
righteousness of it hus been questioned. 1 do 
not believe that our law-making power has yet 
advanced so far that itisinfallible. I know that 
it once authorized and protected slavery. I 
know that it has legalized, and in some places 
does now legalize, gambling; and I know that 
it does to-day, in the greater portion of our 
country, and In every Christian nation, legalize 
and take its share of the profits in that crown- 
ing shame of civilization, the drink-traftie. 
Therefore the simple fact that a law has been 
enacted is not conclusive evidence that the 
siege ae recognized by it is just. But we are 
not left in uncertainty on the point under dis- 
cussion by the courts, for we have many deci- 
sions by them, and, so far as I know, they are 
all to the effect that taxation for the purpose of 
giving bounties es ye. bounties for the de- 
struction of wild and ferocious animals, and 
mischievous vermin. and the like) is not legiti- 
mate, and some of them characterize it as rob- 
bery. The State of Pennsylvania (and probably 
others) has prohibited it in its constitution; 
and no town, village, or city, can legally levy a 
tax to give a bounty to any individual or cor- 
poration for the purpose of encouraging or car- 
rying on any kind of manufacturing or other 
business. The principle is plain and simple, as 
laid down by the courts, that the government 
can not take my money by taxation, and give 
to some one else. It can tax me for the neces- 
sary expenses of the government only. 

Now, it is a fact that two wrongs can not 
make one right; and if a bounty on sugar is 
wrong in principle, and results in a special 
injury to the honey-producer by competition 
(which it does not), it will not make it right to 
enact another law on a wrong principle by pay- 
ing a bounty on honey. But the only way to 
make it right would be to undo the first wrong 
by repealing the sugar bounty. But is it the 
bounty on sugar that makes it cheap? I think 
not. Jt was taking off the tariff. On any arti- 
cle that we do not produce enough of, for home 
consumption, a duty will inevitably increase 
the price, and the removal of it will reduce the 
price, as is proved by the removal of the duty 
on sugar: and the bounty has no effect what- 
ever, except to stimulate home production. 

I have dwelt entirely om the question of the 
justice of the proposed law, because I think, 
with Dr. Miller, that, if it is not right, it is not 
desirable; and the only thing in the article of 
C. F. Thomas that I can not indorse is the in- 
timation that, although he would consider a 
bounty on honey a fraud on somebody, yet, as it 
would benefit him, he would not object very 
strongly toit for that reason. Let us be just 
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as willing to do justice to others as we are to 

have justice done ourselves, and then we shall 

have that most satisfying of all things, a clear 

conscience. VoLNEY WHITE. 
Findley’s Lake, N. Y., Feb. 10. 


a eo 
QUEENS BY MAIL TO AUSTRALIA, 11,500 
MILES AW. 





A BIT OF HISTORY. 





Perhaps the readers of GLEANINGS would be 
interested in a brief history of mailing queens, 
before any thing is said regarding the title of 
this article. The first queen ever sent by mail 
was sent out by C. J. Robinson, of New York, I 
believe, he sending the same to Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth in the early sixties. From this 
sprang the sending of queens through the mail, 
aieneh most queens were sent by express 
previous to the seventies. About 1875, mailing 
queens became quite common: but for them to 
reach their destination in good order, at that 
time, where shipped more than 1000 miles, was 
the exception rather than the rule. During 
the early eighties this part of our business had 
so advanced that nearly all were successtual in 
sending queens to all but the more remote parts 
of the United States and Canada. At that time 
I had no trouble in having nearly every queen 
go alive, except when sent to the more remote 
varts of Texas, California, Oregon, and the 
Northwest Territory of Canada. I can well 
remember the losses we had in trying for these 
places, especially in Southern Texas. where the 
queens had to endure from two to six days of 
staging in the hot sun, confined in a close mail- 
bag, on the last end of the route, when their 
vitality was well-nigh exhausted by the rough 
usage they must previously endure. I also 
remember whata feeling of relief came over 
me when. through the Good candy and a modi- 
tication of our cages, I had no longer any trou- 
ble in having queens reach these more remote 
parts in safety. Having accomplished this I 
next tried sending a queen across the Atlantic 
Ocean, to Scotland, a distance of about 3500 
miles, which went safely. This was in August, 
1883, an account of which will be found on page 
599 of GLEANINGS for that year. Mr. Cameron, 
to whom this queen was sent, thought this was 
the first queen that ever crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean by mail, and so wrote; but I believe later 
facts reveal that the honor of sending the first 
queen across the ocean belongs to Frank Ben- 
ton, he sending them from the Old World over 
here. Since 1883 I have sent several queens to 
the British Isles and the West Indies, having 
little more trouble in sending to these countries 
than in sending to the more remote parts of our 
own country. In August, 1884, I mailed a queen 
to New Zealand, the same reaching there just 
alive, as is given on page 24 of GLEANINGS for 
1885. The next trial proved a failure, as this 
last queen was 72 days en route, I knowing 
nothing at that time regarding the running 
time of the steamers which ply between here 
and that country. After 1885 I made no effort 
to mail queens a greater distance than 4000 
miles, till the present season. during which I 
have mailed 15 to Australia. 

HOW SEND? 

By “how send?” I mean, shall they go by 
letter postage, or what is termed first-class mat- 
ter, When sending queens to foreign countries, 
or shall they go as samples of merchandise. or 
by sample post? Page 72 of GLEANINGs for 
1801, and also page 970, tells us to put on letter 
postage when sending queens to New Zealand 
or Australia, or. in other words, send them as 
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first-class matter. If friend Root will read his 
third paragraph in second column on page 72 
(that part of it which is taken from the Postal 
Guide) over again I think he will see that he 
made a mistake. As I read the Postal Guide 
and also his quotation, to all the countries 
mentioned previous to Australia, queens go as 
samples of merchandise, or as fourth-class mat- 
ter, hence are not subject to letter postage, 
which he says we should put on. Wherever I 
pens of the Postal Guide in this article I mean 
the January edition, 1891, as, so far, the edition 
for 1892 has not reached us. Australia has 
since then gone into the Universal Postal 
Union, which affects the postage on letters to 
that country: but, if lam right. the postage on 
samples of merchandise remains unchanged. 
Page 849 of the Guide, in speaking of prohibited 
articles, to all foreign countries, mentions in 
the list “live or dead animals or insects,” which, 
of course, includes bees. But to this there are 
certain exceptions, and one of these exceptions 
is the one alluded to by friend Root on page 72, 
where queen-bees can be sent to certain coun- 
tries in eages 5x2x1l's inches. I also note that 
“other articles * * * may be transmitted in 
the mails to foreign countries * * * and ex- 
changeable in the mails with said countries 
when inclosed in the form prescribed for such 
articles in domestic mails.” Now, as queen- 
bees can go to the Hawaiian Kingdom (Sand- 
wich Islands) as samples of merchandise: and 
as the same steamers which carry the mails 
from San Francisco, Cal., to this kingdom go 
on through to New Zealand and Australia, | 
take it for granted that ** when inclosed in the 
form prescribed for such articles in domestic 
mails.”’ queen-bees can go right through to 
Australia as samples of merchandise, or by 
sample post, if they can go through at all. 
Now. if lam right in this matter. the size of 
sage (5x2x1!¢) has nothing to do with queens to 
Australia: for if they are allowed to go there 
at all they will go in any cage that would be 
allowed in our domestic mails, and the dimen- 
sions or limit in size to such cages has never 
yet been fixed. that I am aware of. Taking 
this view of the matter, I acted accordingly, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
queens by parcel post at four cents postage for 
each four ounces or fraction thereof reached 
their destination in better condition than when 
sent as first-class matter, as a part of the 15 
were sent. 

Before closing this part of the article, I wish 
to say that. when we come down to strict right, 
I don’t think that bees are really lawful in the 
mails to Australia, and hope that some effort 
will be made through the Bee-keepers’ Union 
or otherwise so that it may, in the near future, 
be lawful to so send them, not only to Austra- 
lia, but to all parts of the world, for, evidently, 
the infusing of new blood into our apiaries 
every few years is to be of great advantage to 
all. G. M. DooLirTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


To be continued. 


[Our reasons for putting letter postage on 
vackages of queen-bees addressed to New Zea- 
and and Australia are found in the following 
extracts from Postal Guide, January, 1892, page 
W035: 


Queen-bees, in wooden boxes not exceeding 5x2x 
1% inches in size, closed with a wire screen protect- 
ed by a movable wooden lid, may be sent to the 
Argentine Republic, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chili, Co- 
lombia, Congo, the Dutch West Indies, the Danish 
West Indies, Egypt, Guatemala, Hayti, Sandwich 
Islands, the Republic of Honduras, India (British), 
Italy, Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, East Indies, 
Paraguay, Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies, 
Roumuania, Siam, Spain, and Switzerland, as samples 
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of merchandise; and to Austria, Hungary, France, 
Germany, Greece, Luxemburg, the Netherlands 
and Netherlands Guiana, Norway and Sweden, pro- 
vided postage thereon is fully prepaid at the letter 
rate; viz., 5 cents per % oz. or fraction of } oz. 

No provision has been made for the exchange by 
mail of samples like those above referred to, with 
any foreign countries other than those herein named. 

Italics are ours; and, as we understand it, it 
makes it unlawful to send queens at sample 
rates to New Zealand and Australia. The Post- 
al Guide says further, page 906: 

It is forbidden to send by mail: Articles other 
than letters which are not prepaid at least partly, 
or which do not fulfill the conditions required in or- 
der toenjoy the reduced rate. Packets of samples 
of merchandise not fully prepaid at letter rates, 
which have a salable value, ete. 

Since the two countries in question are not 
mentioned in the list of countries to which we 
may send queens by mail, they should go at 
letter rates, if at all. 

We quite agree with you. that we have no 
direct permission to send queens to Australia, 
and it might be considered unlawful. We will 
see what can be done in the way of having 
Australia and New Zealand included in the 
countries named. | 
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RAMBLE NO. 54. 





IN THE GOLDEN STATE. 





In the Sacramento Valley.—After leaving 
Utah and the extensive white salt plains north 
of Salt Lake City, we encounter much the same 
kind of barren plains we found on the east of 
Utah, except that here is a stunted growth of 
sage bushes, and the soil is white with alkali. 
It was a hot day, and a little air from an open 
window would have been refreshing: but any 
one having the temerity to raise a window the 
least would soon feel the effects of the fire pun- 
gent dust. All night and half aday in dust 
was enough to endure, and it was with pleasure 
we noticed more thriving towns, and the rush- 
ing waters again brought vigor to vegetation. 
We follow the course of the Truckee River for 
a long distance, climbing up the Sierras, pass- 
ing the noted Donner Lake, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and looking very picturesque as we 
look down upon it from the mountain-side. It 
isin this region that we pass through 40 miles 
of snow-sheds, and at last night closes down 





POCKET-CLEANERS. 


upon us just as we reach the very summit of 
the Sierras. Attwo o’clock in the morning we 
were aroused and told that our long journey 
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was at an end, and that we were in Sacramento. 
The rest of the night, and until a late hour in 
the morning, we rested sweetly in the Western 
Hotel. They here expect Eastern travelers will 
come, dust-covered and weary, and are amply 
provided with ablution conveniences for clean- 
ing and polishing a fellow from head to shoes. 
There is even an effective pocket-cleaner in a 
back room, called a faro bank; and from all 
accounts many patronize it. The Rambler put 
himself through all of the cleaners except the 
pocket-cleaner, preferring to have his pockets 
filthy with what little lucre he had left. 





RAMBLER HELPING TO GATHER CANTALOUPES 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Having a kinsman in the city, at the head of 
the Pioneer Box Co., we were soon installed 
into his household, and were also soon busy at 
work in the factory running a band-saw, and 
making 5-lb. grape-baskets. This occupation 
continued about three months. The Rambler 
was then turned loose among the California 
bee-keepers. 

And now, my friends, I wish to say to you 
who have followed our wanderings in the past, 
that, when these Rambles commenced, we had 
not the remotest idea of ever seeing far-away 
California; and now being in the Golden State 
we shall not try to predict where next our feet 
shall wander. 

California bee culture has been much written 
about; but as we have been into the highways 
and byways of California, into some of its can- 
yons and upon its rugged mountains, and lived 
fora time in the lonely hut, perbaps we have 
received some impressions that are new, even 
to the readers of GLEANINGS: and if, with our 
photos, an oceasional cartoon is thrown in, we 
trust the staid readers will grant their pardon. 
Itisasort of chronic habit we have. If any 
one is thinking of coming to this State to en- 
gauge in bee culture these rambles will try to 
set the bee-keeping of California forth just as 
it is, and then you can take your choice. 

The bees first shipped to California were lo- 
cated in the Sacramento Valley. It was here 
that Harbison won a good share of his fame as 
a bee-keeper. But now the Eastern man is 
surprised to find but few large apiaries in this 
portion of the State. In Sacramento City there 
are a few small apiaries; and Mr. Lewis, living 
in the city, has an apiary of over 100 colonies 
outin the country. The most extensive bee- 
keeper in the county is Mr. Adam Warner, 12 
miles down the river: and learning that he had 
over 200 colonies, and was quite a successful 
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honey-producer, we availed ourself of the first 
opportunity to call upon him. To get the 12 
miles we followed the sinuous course of the 
Sacramento River for 20 miles on one of those 
boats that have a large paddle-wheel in the 
rear. In early times the river was noted for its 
purity; but nowit hasa very dirty and even 
muddy appearance. This is caused by hy- 
draulic mining on the American. Feather, and 
other of its tributaries. The lands on both 
sides of the river are subject to overflow in the 
rainy season, and it is held in its course by 
levees. 

Arriving in Clarksburg about 2 p. M.. we soon 
found Mr. Warner’s residence, and found him 
and his ten-year-old daughter gathering musk- 
melons, or cantaloupes, as they call them here, 
and they grow with wonderful vigor and pro- 
ductiveness. We could easily see that Mr. W. 
was in some anxiety about getting the canta- 
loupes picked before dark, so the Rambler got 
on his lot row every time, and helped finish the 
job. 

Mr. Warner is a sturdy German. and has been 
upon his present ranch for 20 years. He has 
substantial farm - buildings, and his barn is 
large and much like an Eastern one. which is 
not often seen in this country. His honey- 
house was the largest and best we have seen in 
California. Itis mounted on posts, the lower 
ends resting in a pan of tar to exclude ants, and 
it is effectual in operation. Mr. W. uses the 
old-style Harbison hive exclusively. and raises 
comb honey. There was no apiary in sight of 
the house, and we were informed they were out 
in the tules (pronounced tu-les). Tules are very 
large rushes that havea Juxuriant growth upon 
these low lands. We found the home apiary 
out about 80 rods from the house, and it was 
the most novel apiary we ever saw. The hives 
were mounted upon platforms over eight feet in 
height. wide enough for two rows of hives. 
and an alley between them, with stairs at the 
end. Some 25 or 35 hives were mounted on 
yee acme and Mr. W. had several apia- 
ries all mounted in the same way. The reason 
for this high elevation is because of the annual 
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pared to me as little better than an old-time 
x hive. Mr. W. was pleased with the hive, 

however, because he could so easily move it 
from place to place and carry it up those steep 
stairs. His hives were all made to take the 
old-style two-pound Harbison section; but the 
markets calling for the one-pound section it 
was with regret he had substituted them. This 
using a shallow crate left two inches of space 
above, which the bees made haste to fill also. 
To prevent this, Mr. W. had two-inch plank 
sawed just the size toslip in on the top of the 
crates. When asked why he did not knock off 
the cover and put on a rim,and put on two 
crates of sections. he said it would cost too 
much. We could see but little difference be- 
tween the cost of the necessary shallow rim 
and the plank, while there was a certainty of 
getting good returns from the space occupied by 
the plank. 

Mr. W. employs no one to attend to his out- 
apiaries: and to prevent swarming he practices 
division, paying no attention to which part has 
the queen. Butinspite of the division many 
swarms absconded, and a church was pointed 
out that had four swarms in as many spires. A 
schoolhouse had several. and many dwellings 
were also pestered with bees in many _ places. 
During the past season Mr. W. obtained only a 
light crop of honey; but taking a series of years 
he has found honey-production profitable, even 
here in these low lands, and has found a ready 
market in Sacramento. There is much fruit 
near his apiaries—alfalfa. clover. and hundreds 
of kinds of wild flowers. We enjoyed true 
German hospitality for the night. and returned 
to Sacramento by four-horse stage the next 
morning, through a country devoted to fruit 
and wheat raising. : RAMBLER. 
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PUNIC BEES; THEIR TEMPER. 


BY 





HALLAMSHIRE BEF-KEEPER. 





In your Novy. Ist issue you say. respecting the 
Punic bees, that they will sting like other bees, 
though it has been claimed that they 
won't. If you will please look up my 
descriptions of these bees I don’t think 
you will find any words of mine that 
can be construed to mean or imply that 
they are stingless, or can not sting; 
in fact, when they have the swarming 
fever on they are easily provoked into 
stinging, but not more so than any oth- 
er race under the same influence; and, 
moreover, they are more easily kept 
under contro] at this time by means 
of smoke or carbolic acid. As soon as 
Isaw thatthe idea was being spread 
about, that they could not sting, loab- 
lished an article on the subject in the 
Journal of Horticulture for Aug. 20th 
last, and Iam surprised you have not 
copied what I say on the matter. 


TEMPER OF PUNICS. 








A CALIFORNIA APIARY IN A REGION SUBJECT 


TO INUN- 


While not for a moment going so far 
as to say they can not sting. Ido say 
they are the tamest and gentlest bees 


DATION. have ever seen, and this includes 
every race that has ever reached 
overfiow of this tule land. The photo we give America: putting their stings out is no evi- 


is a portion of the home apiary near some live- 
oak trees. 

This was our first view of the Harbison hive, 
and it was with much curiosity we examined it. 
The rear-opening door, the nearly square 
frames resting in mortises at three corners, and 
room above for only one crate of sections, ap- 


dence that they are ready to use them: more- 
over, when they do sting itis the least painful 
of any. while Syrians are the most painful: 
and, further than this, I have not seen nor 
heard of a cross-tempered stock of hybrid 
Punie bees. When going to the heather last 
August I nailed labels on 50 hives of Punies, 
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without hat or other protection, and not a bee 
attempted to sting, though nothing whatever 
prevented their doing so, beyond their mild dis- 
position. 

There is only one objection I can find to these 
bees, and that is their color; for, somehow, I 
hate black; but this prejudice is fast wearing 
away after six years’ experience with them. I 
ane also now a number of other good points 
to add to what I have already given. 

Punie bees are the future bees, where the 
main consideration is harvesting honey in the 
greatest quantity and with the least trouble, 
expense. or unpleasantness; in fact. I should 
like to guarantee any stock of bees-with Punic 
blood in it, whether through drone or queen, to 
yield 20 per cent more honey, if I could have 
the surplus; and as virgin queens can be sold 
for a dollar, bred from imported mothers, with 
guaranteed safe delivery and introduction, per- 
haps mating also in the season, the gain to 
those introducing such will be apparent. 

VIRGIN QUEENS. 

You have persistently tabooed these, saying 
they could not be safely sent a distance and 
then safely introduced. For three years I have 
been sending out very large numbers all over 
the British Isles; and where the instructions I 
sent were followed, not one failure has resulted. 
How far I am boasting can be judged by the 
fact that every virgin queen I sent to America 
the past season, that landed alive, was safely 
introduced; and though Dr. Miller and Mr. 
Newman lost them subsequently. in a manner 
unaccountable to me, that fact, that. though 
they were six days old when mailed, and at 
least one mated and got to laying, should be 
proof that buying and selling virgin queens is a 
solved problem; anyhow. it is here, and I guess 
that friend Pratt has found itso too. What is 
now wanted is to let people understand there 
are parties willing and anxious to guarantee 
safe introduction for a stated price. 

There is no jugglery in the matter. I pointed 
out in an article in the Journal of Horticulture 
for April 26, 1888, scientitically, both the cause 
of past failures and how to be successful. Vir- 
gin queens will about revolutionize bee-keeping; 
as, when quite understood, most will buy all 
their queens as virgins. Here in England I 
sell them at 60 cents, delivered free, guaranteed 
against loss in delivery. introduction, mating, 
or winter dysentery. guarantee the latter, 
because I claim that this disease is solely the 
result of the way queens are reared. Each 
queen is six days old when sent out, so may 
mate in two days, and be equal to a laying 
queen. A HALLAMSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 

Sheftield, Eng., Dec. 12. 1891. 


| We do not know that any of the advocates of 
Punies stated positively that such bees would 
not sting: but the impression left upon our 
minds from the reading of their articles was 
such. In fact, others seem to have understood 
itas we did. In regard to the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, it would be quite impossible for us to 
make an extract from it, inasmuch as there are 
— few of the foreign exchanges that we can 

ead, and those are all in the bee-journal line. 
It is utterly impossible for us to cover even all 
the agricultural papers in this country. 

We do not think the traffic in virgin queens is 
profitable, either to the queen- breeder or to the 
receiver of such queens, though there may be 
exceptions in cases of new races of bees. where 
it is desirable to testa cross. as you say the 
cross of the Punic with any other race is superior 
to the original stock. As some of our readers 
may not know the method by which Hallam- 
shire Bee- keeper accomplishes virgin-queen in- 
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troduction, we make an extract from one of his 
circulars: 

On receipt of this,. prepare colonies to receive 
them as fullows: Take three or more combs with 
some food in, but no unsealed brood or eggs, and put 
them ina hive; then shake into these combs the 
bees off two combs at least, from a good strong 
stock, taking care that the queen is not among 
them. Now remove this strong stock to a fresh 
stand, and set this new one in its place, which will 
receive most of the flying bees also. 

I do not advise using any of the combs from the 
strong stock, on account of the risk of getting one 
with an egg or two in it. 

You may prepare a colony for the queens in other 
ways as long as no queen or means Of rearing one is 
left; but I find the above the most convenient and 
satisfactory way of any. The bees must be queen- 
less, and have no means of rearing one, forty hours 
at least, or you will fail to introduce the queens we 
are sending you. 

As soon as you receive the queens drop them be- 
tween the combs among the bees after dark, alone. 
On no account must they be caged. scented, or 
daubed with honey. In two days, sealed brood may 
be given them; but unsealed brood or eggs must 
not be given them until the queens begin to lay, 
or they will be almost certainly “ balled” at the en- 
trance on returning from the bridal trip. 

It is no doubt the method used by Dr. Miller 
with success, on the queens which he received 
from Hallamshire Bee-keeper. | 


er 
MORE GLUCOSING. 





BYRON WALKER TELLS AN ALARMING STORY. 





From the comments made on the article of 
Mr. Tweed, page 32, Jan. I see that you, in 
common with several other editors of papers 
devoted to our pursuit, are inclined to discredit 
the testimony given by Mr. T. As I had al- 
ready repeatedly given evidence on this point 
at length, when this subject was up for discus- 
sion last year in the Review, and also in the 
American Bee Journal, It have hesitated to say 
any thing further until others had had their say. 
As you evidentiy have not accepted the state- 
ments made by myself at the time referred to 
as true, perhaps it is hardly worth while to re- 
peat them now. 

I will simply say here, that, after spending 
several months on the C -_ market, I fully 
agree with Mr. T.’s views. There are in this 
city alone about a dozen establishments who 
pui up glucose honey for sale. Among them 
are three of the largest wholesale grocery 
houses in the country, one of which, whose 
salesman has charge of that department, in- 
formed me they sold last year 200,000 Ibs. of 
honey. You can judge of the character of the 
goods sent out when I tell you that they deliver 
at the doors of retail groceries, in any part of 
the city, these goods in glass packages holding 
over three-fourths of a pound of the mixture, 
at 87!, cts. per dozen in single-dozen lots. 
know what I am talking about when I say that 
a large majority of the grocers of this city han- 
dle such goods, and that not one grocer ina 
hundred keeps pure extracted honey for sale, or 
can be induced to buy such at a price not much 
higher than he is paying for the adulterated 
goods. Although the past season has been such 
a poor one for Western bee-keepers, the city 
markets are overstocked with extracted honey 
at present low prices. We may well ask."* What 
will the result be when there is a full crop to 
market?” There is no doubtin my mind that. 
had we such a law as you suggest, with proper 
provisions for its enforcement, the demand for 
extracted honey for table use and for medicinal! 
purposes would be tenfold greater than it now 
is in city markets, and prices would be much 
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more satisfactory. The question of the hour 
is, “* Shall bee-keepers bend every energy to the 
production of honey so cheaply that glucose 
mixers can’t undersell us (glucose is now worth 
less than 2 cts. per Ib. in car lots), or shall we 
devote a portion of these energies to securing 
such a law, and to seeing that it is enforced 
when secured? ByRON WALKER. 
Chicago, Jan. 25 


{See editorial elsewhere. | 
Se ——ee 
QUEEN RESTRICTION. 


THE EXPENSE OF SOME OF THE NEW DEVICES: 
BOUNTIES. 








I have noticed for a while back a book adver- 
tised in GLEANINGS that tells all about * Queen 
Restriction.” I sent forit, and have givenita 
pretty thorough examination. The great ques- 
tion of the honey problem of the day is.“how to 
produce more honey at less cost.” The idea is 
advanced by quite a number of prominent apia- 
rists, that this end can be attained by either 
restricting or altogether removing the queen, 
thereby preventing swarming. I remember 
reading an article in the Review of June, 1891, 
from Mr. Aikin, of Colorado, who, while living 
in Iowa. I think. practiced the removal of 
queens at the beginning of the honey season, 
and allowing the colonies to rear another queen, 
by which method claiming to increase his hon- 
ey product very largely, and also preventing 
swarms. For increase he gave the best old 
queens a frame or two of brood and allowed 
them to build up. 

Now. this is an interesting question, not only 
to myself but to many of the bee-kee pers of this 
county, and, I think, to the fraternity every- 
where. For this reason I wish to discuss the 
claims advanced for queen restriction, and will 
leave the queen-removal plan to be discussed 
by Mr. Aikin and others who have tested it. 

In the pamphlet before me on this subject. 
the author claims for his restrictor (which con- 
fines by queen-excluding zinc the queen to one 
or more frames. He seems to think four frames 
about the right number). that, by its use, he 
can get a much larger yield with much less 
labor than by the plan of removal. He com- 
ments to a considerable extent upon the back- 
breaking process of removing queens and cut- 
ting out queen-cells. We are all well aware of 
this fact, and I have never found any more dis- 
agreeable job, during the hot days of June, 
than that very thing. But the average bee- 
man expects work, and lots of it, so we must 
offset the work by the cost of the restrictor. 
For a four-frame restrictor the price is 69 cents 
each, or $6.70 for 10. It strikes me that, ina 
large apiary, that would be quite expensive. 

Now, on the other side, take the labor on ten 
hives. By my plan of removing queens I want 
only ten minutes to each colony, and fifteen 
minutes for cutting out cells. Of this plan I 
may write further before the honey season. 
However. we will allow thirty minutes, so as to 
give plenty of time for each operation. That 
gives one hour for each colony, to remove 
queens and cut out cells. At $2.00 per day the 
cost. for the ten hives is just $2.00 for ten hours’ 
work. But I claim that the young queens rais- 
ed by this method would be enough better to 
more than compensate for the day’s work. Am 
I not right? 

I do not desire to disparage the queen-restrict- 
or. Tam simply counting the cost. and that 
must be done, in order to solve the problem. 

Imay also state.in behalf of this method, 
that the author advises wide frames and sec- 
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tions in the lower story in connection with the 
restrictor. I have never tried getting honey 
from the lower story, but we have lots of men 
who have tried it. Let them tell us somethin 
about it. I hope this will provoke a genera 
discussion all along the line upon this question, 
as Tam sure thatitisan important one, and I 
for one want to weigh the evidence before the 
season opens. After working-time comes we 
can operate on amore matured basis. 
AUTOMATIC SWARM-IIIVERS. 

In these we have another “ restrictor;” and 
while they may eventually be perfected so as to 
fill the bill. which does not seem to be the case 
yet, still the question of cost must be consider- 
ed. In the most of these devices it is necessary 
to provide an extra hive, whether it will be 
utilized or not, which of itself is quite an ex- 
pense, and, to my mind. an unnecessary one: 
for if we are to produce the most honey at least 

cost we must avoid swarming except for desira- 
ble increase. The device itself. also, is too 
much expense to be used in an extensive apiary 
when there is so much uneertainty as to 
whether many swarms will issue or not; there- 
fore, in samming up I must incline to the belief 
that dequeening has the floor. 

BOUNTY. 

And now, as if there were not enough trouble- 
some things to perplex the bee-keeper. up pops 
an entirely new idea. I want to say that co 
opposed to bounties. If the government had 
given sugar industries and capitalists a bonus 
and a stipulated sum for the first 100,000 Ibs. 
produced, and then stopped at that, and at the 
same time limited the time to five years or less, 
then the matter would have been disposed of in 
a comparatively short time, and prices would 
have become settled, and experimenters and in- 
vestors would have been amply remunerated for 
advancing the industries of the company. But 
as itis. the thing may go on indefinitely, and 
finally become a bone of contention between 
the political parties. and then—God have mercy 
on us! Another thing about “ boosting” up 
any particular business or pursuit, is, that it is 
apt to cause prejudice in the minds of consum- 
ers and thereby defeat the object aimed at. 
Bee-keepers generally depend upon a local mar- 
ket, which renders them a mark of displeasure 
on the part of those not benefited, which would 
not be so much shared by their more distant 
colleagues, the sugar-producers. We as honey- 

roducers would better bend our energies to 
1ave the sugar bounty arranged as mentioned 
than to try to offset it by another bounty on 
honey. S. A. DYKE. 

Pomeroy, O., Feb. 8. 


[It seems to us that our correspondent has 
been too liberal with his time in hunting up 
queens. Ve have on several occasions in 
about two years, opened up, found the queen, 
and done such other work as clipping wings 
and tearing down queen-cells, at the rate of 
about forty hives in two hours. Some of these 
colonies were two-story. We did not examine 
all the brood surface, but went through the 
hive pretty thoroughly—a thing we like todo 
once or twice during the season. This would 
allow only three minutes per hive; and yet we 
do not think we particularly hurried to get 
through the work. But. as we have before ex- 
plained, we can, a good share of the time, diag- 
nose the colony with little or no frame manipu- 
lation. 

We rather hesitate to speak about the cost of 
queen-restrictors, because it might appear that 
we were interested in pushing the sale of our 
own articles; and we will only add that the ob- 
ject of queen restriction. advocated by C. W. 
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Dayton, is primarily, as we understand it, to 
control unnecessary brood-rearing out of sea- 
son, and thus prevent a large force of consumers 
ata time of year when there is no honey to be 
gathered. Just how far it will prevent swarm- 
ing we are not able to say.] 


ere 
THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 





DR. MILLER’S REPORT OF IT. 





The Ohio State convention at Cincinnati, 
Feb. 10-12, was different enough from the previ- 
ous meeting of the same society, so far as mem- 
bers in attendance were concerned, to have 
been a meeting in a different State. But Ohio 
is a good-sized State, and Cincinnati is at the 
southern extremity. The meeting was not un- 
wieldy on account of great numbers, but there 
was no lack of interest from beginning to end. 
Some matters came in for more discussion 
sometimes than they probably would have had 
if the veterans had been out in fuller force. 

I hadn’t seen the president, C. F. Muth, for 
several years. and was surprised not to find him 
older looking. One thing that undoubtedly 
helps to keep him young is the fact that he has 
a son so competent to take his father’s place in 
business matters, and this allows the father 
less anxiety and more outdoors. At one of the 
sessions of the convention Gus came in to speak 
to his father about something. in a whisper: 
and as he did so, standing behind his father’s 
chair, he stooped forward and put his hand on 
his father’s shoulder and partly about his neck 
in that easy. good-natured way that said more 
plainly than words. * We’re old cronies, and 
fully understand each other.” It did me good 
clear through. 

That same long-geared German, C. F. Muth, 
is a thoroughly-well-posted be i tl and you 

ean not hear him take up any topie in bee- 
keeping without being likely to learn something 
from him. He mentioned an item as to ship- 
ping bees that I do not remember to have heard 
before. He has had a good deal of experience 
in having bees shipped long distances from the 
South; and his instructions are, to move toa 
new location any colony to be shipped so that it 
may stand there a day or two before shipment. 
and allow its flying force to go back to the old 
location. This leaves only young bees to be 
shipped, and he says they will stand along con- 
tinement. I believe he allows another colony to 
be on or near the old stand, to catch the return- 
ing bees,and I’m not sure but he sometimes 
may allow young bees from other colonies to be 
shaken in front of the one to be shipped. 

Without attempting to give any report of the 
convention. I will mention some of the points 
that seemed of special interest. It was asserted 
that. when bees work on asters, a sour smell is 
readily discernible. even at some distance from 
the hives, something like the smell of old sour 
milk. 

Rev. L. Johnson said aster honey was all right 
till frost: but if bees worked on it after it had 
been frosted, such honey was poisonous to them. 

In peddling extracte d honey in the city, Mr. 
Titus, instead of weighing it. measured it out 
ina pound or a two-pound bottle, letting the 
purchaser furnish his own dish. Some honey 
would stick to the bottle each time, but his 
honey didn’t any more than hold out in weight. 
because the amount tasted in sampling balanced 
what stuck to the bottles. 

Quite a discussion occurred as to how much 
help the bees should have in cleaning out their 
hives in spring. Mr. Muth said he had given 
up helping the bees clean house. as he found 
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much of the snuff-like material found under 
bottom-bars was wax which the bees used over 
again to cap their brood. Mr. Haines held that 
it was mainly feces, and asked bee-keepers to 
note whether, in the spring, such material was 
not always found directly under the cluster, in- 
stead of under the outside seams, where some 
argued it would be found, dropped by the bees 
as cappings gnawed from the outside combs in 
uncapping them. 

The unjust railroad rates on extracted honey 
were ventilated. Mr. Muth said it cost $1.50 to 
get a barrel of molasses or syrup from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati, and $5.50 for a barrel of 
extracted honey. The difference between the 
two. if it had any effect on the rate of freight 
at all, should be in favor of the honey, for hon- 
ey is a little heavier for the same bulk, and, if 
granulated. not so likely to leak. 

Comparing the different kinds of comb honey 
as to toughness of comb. Mr. Muth said linden 
comb is very tender, hence liable to be broken 
in shipment; clover not so tender, and alfalfa 
very tough 

A bee-keeper had shipped honey to Mr. Muth 
in a glucose-barrel, the barrel showing what it 
had previously contained: and this barre], being 
seen at his place of business, had secured for 
him a little free advertising in the newspapers, 
for which he was not anxious. 

Moral.—Don't ship honey in any thing that 
looks like adulteration. 

At this convention I had oecasion again to 
notice the importance of having outside condi- 
tions all right ata convention. The meetings 
were held ina hall having the very common 
fault of being too large, making it very difficult 
to hear some of the things said, even if all were 
perfectly still, and the difficulty was further in- 
creased by the hall facing on one of the prinei- 
pal streets with its constant rumble and rattle. 
On the second evening the session was held ina 
comparatively small inside room, from which 
the noise of the street could not be heard. The 
contrast made avery favorable impression in 
favor of the smaller room. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, II1.. Keb. 23. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








ALSIKE CLOVER. 


ITS VALUE, AND HOW TO RAISE IT. 


The value of alsike to the bee-keeper makes 
it worth his while to extend its culture in every 
way possible. In inducing his farmer neigh- 
bors to grow it he not only benefits himself but 
also his neighbors as well. Few appreciate its 
value. Rightly managed it may be made to 
yield three products—honey, hay, and seed, 
Which, in a little more than a year, are equal in 
value to the land on which it grows. 

With suitable soil, and in competent hands, 
ten bushels of seed to the acre is a possible 
yield, which, at the present prices, $7.50 to 39.00, 
will purchase an acre of good farming land al- 
most anywhere. There are, besides, the hay 
and honey 

When the cultivation of alsike is recommend- 
ed to farmers. one or more of the following ob- 
jections are usually offered: 1. It does not 
germinate well; 2. It does not produce a paying 
crop of seed; 3. It does not produce as much 
hay as red clover: 4. The hay is of inferior 
quality. If fed to milch cows, the butter pro- 
duced is white. 

In the first case, either the seed was poor or 
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the ground was not in proper condition. A sam- 
ple of seed should be tested before purchasing. 

In the second case, a short crop of seed is 
generally due toalack of judgment as to the 
right time for cutting, and to improper han- 
dling afterward. 

In answer to the third objection, it may be 
stated that. though the yield of hay may not be 
as great, the value of the whole product is 
greater. 

Finally, the hay is better than red-clover hay, 
the stems being less woody. and devoid of the 
tine hairs which render red clover hay * dusty.’ 
In this market, timothy mixed with alsike is 
beginning to be rated No. 1, while timothy mix- 
ed with red clover is No.2. As to its effect upon 
butter, a few roots, carrots or the like, fed to 
cows will remedy that. Often failure is the 
result of making a trial on so small a scale that 
the crop is neglected; then the grower thinks, 
of course, it is ‘no good.” 

A neighbor, Mr. McCall, has given to the al- 
sike-clover plant the same kind of intelligent 
and careful study that Mr. Terry has given to 
the potato, with equally satisfactory financial 
results. Mr. MeCall is too busy “compelling 
success * to write of his methods for the benefit 
of others; so. believing that they would be in- 
teresting and profitable to many, I interviewed 
him one evening. The following are the facts 
brought out: 

Mr. McCall raises alsike for the seed, so his 
methods accord with his aim. 

The most suitable soil is a clay loam, 
good proportion of the vegetable matter; 
may be grown on almost any kind of land. 

The land, having been deeply plowed and 
thoroughly pulverized the previous autumn, 
and sown to wheat, is harrowed in the spring 
with a fine-toothed harrow—an operation great- 
ly benefiting the growing wheat. The clover 
seed is then sown at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds 
tothe acre. A lighter seeding is often recom- 
mended, but Mr. M. believes that better results 
on the whole are obtained by a more generous 
seeding. The sowing should be done as early 
as possible, so that the seed may catch some of 
the spring rains. Here. the first of April is 
about right. It is important that the seeding 
be even. Kare spaces certainly lessen the cro 
while overcrowded ones do not increase it. ie 
is by attention to small details that suecess 
is won in this as in any other undertaking. If 
the seeding is done by hand, mixing the seed 
thoroughly with several times its bulk of sand 
may aid in its even distribution. 

The seed may be sown with oats, if preferred, 
provided the ground can be put into proper con- 
dition early enough. 

Soon after the removal of the wheat from the 
ground, the young clover-plants should cover 
it. They often make such growth as to blos- 
som and mature seed the first season. Possibly, 
by sowing the seed alone, and under the most 
favorable conditions, a fair crop of seed might 
be obtained the first season; but the second 
season is the one depended upon for the main 
crop. under ordinary circumstances. In the an- 
tumn and early spring the field may be lightly 
pastured. preferably by sheep, but care should 
be taken to remove the pew before damage is 
done. By early June the clover-field should be 
a sheet of vivid green, with no earth visible. 
Later, the pink and white blossoms appear, 
borne at the ends of the mainstalk and branch- 
es. This is the bloom which will furnish the 
largest and best part of the seed crop. Keep 
watch of them. for they soon disappear under a 
set of somewhat smaller blossoms. which in 
turn give way to another. the bloom continuing 
several weeks. During this time the bee does 
double duty in improving the yield of seed by 
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cross-fertilization and in gathering the nectar 
with which the florets are abundantly stored. 
Mr. M., realizing the value of its labors, pur- 
chased ten colonies, and feels that they paid for 
themselves in the first season by increasing the 
yield of clover seed. to say nothing of their gath- 
ering 300 Ibs. of the finest honey in the world. 
Had he been an experienced bee-keeper, instead 
of the beginner that he was, the honey crop 
would have been twice as great. A week or 
more of bloom passed before the boxes were put 
on at all 

To go back to ihose first clover-blossoms— 
they will have become a rich brown in color, 
and nearly dry. Now is the time to cut it. 
Just here is where a day’s delay means partial 
if not total failure. Waiting for the later and 
inferior heads to ripen, the earlier and more 
valuable ones. becoming entirely dry, burst 
their pods and scatter the seed upon the ground. 
When cut at the proper stage, a large part of 
the foliage is green and tender, and, with the 
immature heads, furnishes a hay equal if not 
superior to that from the first growth of red 
clover. 

After it is cut, moisture does not injure al- 
sike as readily as it does other hay. To avoid 
scattering the seed, the hay should be handled 
as little as possible during the curing, and then 
only when there is moisture enough in the at- 
mosphere to keep the stems pliable—never in 
the heat of the day. This is the second ym 
of extreme importance. Drawing should be 
done during the earlier part of the day, after 
the dew is Off, and again in the latter part of 
the afternoon. Subsequent operations need no 
comment until the seed is ready for the clean- 
ing process. In order to command the highest 
price in the market, the seed must be perfectly 
clean; butas it is so much smaller than any 
other seed which a farmer handles, the fanning- 
mill requires finer screens than those ordinarily 
used, and the blast controlled so that seed is 
not blown off in the chaff. Though it requires 
skill and a good machine to perfectly clean 
seed without waste, care and ingenuity will 
often accomplish the desired result with slight 
expense, and add many dollars to the value of 
the crop. 

The first seeding may be allowed to remain 
on the ground during the third and fourth sea- 
sons, and possibly fair crops may be had: but, 
on the whole, it is probably better to turn it 
under after the first cutting, and use the ground 
for some other crop—potatoes for instance. 

The past season was an*exceedingly poor one 
for clover in this locality; but alsike yielded 
double the amount of seed obtained from red 
clover when the latter was worth the cutting. 
Many did not cut it at all. 

Flint, Mich., Feb. 15. 
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WAX FLOWERS. 
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Eminty E. West. 





MRS. TELLS HOW TO MAKE THEM. 





As bee-keepers are the producers of wax, it is 
very befitting that their homes be adorned with 
wax flowers. which imitate the natural flower 
more nearly than any thing else. Often, when 
I have been making flowers, some one would 
come in, not noticing the material and tools, 
and remark. * What pretty flowers!”” I would 
hand them to them, and tell them to smell of 
them, which they would do, thinking they were 
natural flowers; but the smell of the wax would 
reveal their nature. 

To make alarge wreath, a glass the size of 22x 
24, three packages of single white wax sheets, 
one of double-strength white for pond-lily, one 
of red, one of green, one of yellow. and one of or- 
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ange, will be required. The wax costs about 1214 
cts. per package of 12 sheets, and that and the 
other supplies can be purchased at almost any 
large drugstore. If not on hand, the proprietor 
will order it. Be careful to order pure white 
wax—not dingy or cream-white. 

Other colors may be used if desired. but I 
think a wreath looks better without solid blue, 
purple, or pink colors, and but little yellow. 
Colors can be shaded by mixing more or ion ar- 
rowroot with the paint, which will give a bloom 
or velvety appearance to the flower. 

Two little round-headed tools to mold the 
vetals into shape will be needed, one of the 
1eads about as large as a hazelnut, and the oth- 
er the size of a hickorynut. with handles two 
inches or so long, one sharp-pointed, and the 
other rounding: also a buneh or two of red and 
yellow stamens for the center of the flowers. 
Sometimes those can be found in old artificial 
flowers in the house. Strips of yellow wax, 
fringed finely, will answer for many flowers. 
You will also need five cents’ worth of powder- 
ed mica (called also diamond dust); one cent’s 
worth of coarse wire, about twice as stiff 
broom wire; one cent’s worth of broom wire, 
and the same of Prussian blue; English ecar- 
mine, a dime’s worth; four or five leaf-molds, 
such as a rose-leaf, a small ivy-leaf, suitable 
for making a white cross, and some larger 
leaves, as camelia, pond-lily, and maple. 

The room to work in should be warm, so the 
wax will not break—rather more than comfort- 
ably warm in winter weather. choosing days to 
work when the wind is not blowing. 

Take natural or artificial flowers and pick to 
pieces, and cut patterns from them. Have an- 
other flower, as nearly like it as possible, to pat- 
tern after, or fashion them after flowers in 
paintings. After one has made a wreath, using 
some colored wax, then he might learn to paint 
and tint the wax instead of using one solid col- 
or, as I think flowers thus made are more natu- 
ral and delicate in color than when of one solid 
color, which is done by rubbing the paints on 
the under side of the white wax petals, or on the 
center end of each petal, leaving the points 
white, or just tinted. Do not get any paint or 
bloom upon the base of the petals, or they will 
not stick to the stems. Colors can be shaded by 
mixing more or less of the arrowroot bloom with 
the paint. If the bloom is used, the diamond 
dust will not stick well, or vice versa. The 
diamond dust, or powdered mica. is to give it a 
sparkling appearance like frostwork. 

To make a rose.—From three sheets of wax 
laid evenly together, having first been wet to 
keep from sticking, cut fifteen or more petals, 
thus cutting three at a time, with scissors loose 
in the rivet (although any scissors will answer). 
Before picking the edges of the petals apart, 
smooth them by rubbing around them a little 
with the finger. For the stem of the flower, 
take a piece of coarse wire, about twice as large 
as broom wire; loop one end down to keep the 
flower from being pulled off as it works of the 
wire. Tn making, cover loop with yellow sheet 
beeswax pressed into a little oblong ball. Stick 
on to this fifteen or twenty yellow rose-stamens, 
or some boughten yellow sheet wax fringed 
very fine, and firmly wrapped around and ecurl- 
ed toward the center. Now stick on more 
pieces of yellow beeswax: then proceed to mold 
the petals. Lay one by one in the palm of the 
hand, and. with the point of the molder, curl 
the small ones. The larger ones should be 
molded with the head of the molder. The cen- 
ter petals should curl toward the center, and 
the others made to curl gradually outward un- 
til the last leaves curl toward the stem. 

For half-blown buds. make the same as a 
rose, only more closed, and leave out the sta- 


mens. Fora closed bud. put wax upon a loop- 
ed stem and a few petals closed. Put around 
the buds some green leaves cut like the letter V, 

and rubbed lengthwise with a molder so as to 
curl over the bud. Press smoothly around the 
stem. Now put on green wax enough to make 
a bud-shaped base for the buds, and press and 
roll until neatly finished. A little natural green 
moss stuck on adds to its beauty. Join all to- 
gether, adding green leaves and one autumn 
leaf, and cover the stem with strips of green 
wax. Copy from nature as much as possible. 

Camelia and buds are made the same as the 
rose, but cut the petals nearly as large again, 
and as many more. Use camelia stamens, or a 
little white wax fringed, and dipped in carmine. 

For dahlia, make a heading as large as a 
small acorn, on stiff wire, with a little yellow 
or pea-green fringe in the center. Put on twen- 
ty fine petals. twenty a size larger, and forty 
still larger. Both sides of the petals curl up 
and around, and touch at top. Press flat at the 
point where stuck to the stem. A little red 
paint on the fringes. and rubbed on the under 
side of the tips of each petal of a white or a yel- 
low dahlia, is pretty; or, rub the paint on the 
point where it sticks to the stem, showing just 
a Shade of color in the dahlia when finished, 
leaving the points of the petals white. 

For fuchsia, take a piece of wire five inches 
long. Cover it with green wax: bend it down a 
little; loop, and stick on a little heading of 
green or yellow wax; then six long stamens, one 
in the center a little longer than the rest; or, 
use fuchsia-centers, then cut four small white 
petals hollow in the center, with the small 
molder; stick them to the stem standing up, 
showing three-fourths of an inch of the sta- 
mens. If possible, have a real flower, or the 
picture of one, to look at. Now cut six long 
petals; roll lengthwise with the small molder to 
curl them back. Lay a little fold in each petal 
where it touches the stem, to give room for all 
the petals, and to make them strong. The long 
and small petals should be of different colors: 
as, purple for the center, or standing petals, and 
searlet for outside; or pink for center, and white 
for outside. 

Bridal wreath is made very much as is the 
fuchsia. It should be of white or lemon color. 
Leave out the small petals in the center, adding 
long and drooping stamens, 

In the next issue will be directions for mak- 
ing fruit-blossoms ete., and for framing the 
wreaths when done. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Tl. 
aD 6° ae 


VENTILATING OUR HOMES. 





HOW DR. C. C. MILLER “ RAISES THE WIND.” 

Some time ago the subject of having our 
homes comfortably heated and at the same time 
well ventilated was discussed in GLEANINGS. 
It seemed a somewhat difficult problem to solve 

to do this for any thing like a moderate sum. 
Dr. Miller has considered the matter of pure air 
of so much importance that we have always 
used the open-grate Franklin stove, and on no 
account would he think of having a base-burn- 
er, as he could not tolerate the bad air. 

Would you believe it? This winter he has a 
new base-burner, and wé have taken an im- 
mense amount of comfort with it too. But this 
stove, the Howe ventilator, is radically different 
from the ordinary base-burner in the matter of 
yure air. It takes the place of three stoves- 
1eats the sitting-room, dining-room, and an up- 
stairs bedroom, and could be made to heat more 
if necessary. It is very easily taken care of. 
It simply needs to be tilled up and the ashes 
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taken out every mor ning, and it’s all right tilk 
the next morning. It isso much cleaner than 
the Franklin, or Low-down, as it was impossible 
to keep things free from dust with that, dust as 
often as you might! 

But the best of all is the pure air. The air in 
the house is as good as that outdoors, and no 
headache in it, as with the ordinary base-burn- 
er. There is a cold-air pipe passing through 
the cellar wall (it may pass through a cellar 
window) and up through the floor, directly un- 
der the stove and into the stove. There is a 
current of fresh outdoor air passing constantly 
through this cold-air pipe into the stove: and, 
being heated by its passage through the stove, 
it comes out into the room as warm air. Of 
course, this fresh air does not gointo the fire, 
as in that case there would be smoke and gas in 
the room. It passes up through outside cham- 
bers something like the dead-air space in a 
double-walled hive. There is also an arrange- 
ment at the lower part of the stove to carry off 
the foul air. One need only to look at the rich 
dark-green foliage of our house-plants, that 
look almost if not quite as luxurious as if grow- 
ing outdoors, to know that the air is pure. 
Next to the pure air is the saving of labor. Be- 
fore we got our new stove we had a large wood - 
stove in the dining-room, and a small coal-stove 
in the room upstairs. Now they are both taken 
down. Think of the amount of work saved in 
not having to run those two stoves, to say 
nothing of the dirt and dust they would cause, 
which is nosmallitem! Folding-doors between 
the sitting-room and dining-room make it eas- 
ier to heat the latter. The room upstairs is 
heated by means of a hot-air pipe passing 
through the e eiling, terminating in a small reg- 
ister. This room is warmer than it was with 
the small stove. The air that comes out of this 
register is not air that has already been used in 
the room below, but is fresh air that has come 
directly from outdoors, merely heated in its 
passage through the stove. 

The stove, set up ready to light. costs just an 
even fifty dollars. We think that, in two win- 
ters. that amount will be saved in fuel. to say 
nothing about what is gained in health and 
comfort. Emma WILSON. 

Marengo, Ill. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FI/ELDS. 











PROTECTION VERSUS NO PROTECTION FOR OUT- 
DOORS. 

The question of winter protection can not be 
emphasized too strong. Not having the pleas- 
ure of a cellar, my bees winter on their summer 
stands. With good windbreaks both north and 
west, the loss for several winters (with the mild 
winters too) has been small indeed. The ten- 
frame Simplicity hives have the upper story 
tilled with leaves. These are in fine condition. 
and have hardly any traces of diarrhea. The 
one-story Simplicity (eight-frame) hives are 
placed inside of goods-boxes. with leaves around 
and above the hives. These are going through 
the winterin excellent shape. A few are left 
on summer stands without any protection what- 
ever. These are eight-frame one-story Simplie- 
ity hives. These are having a rough time of it. 
The diarrhea has overtaken them, and death is 
certain. 

Colonies well protected are doing well in 
spite of * bug-juice ” for winter stores. For me 
to meet a cold winter successfully I would have 
plenty of bees hatched in August and Septem- 
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ber, little or no pollen, bees put on eight-frames, 
plenty of good honey—not ‘ bug-juice ’—six to 
ten inches of leaves all around the hive, ex- 
cept the fronts and bottoms, and the entrance 
open full width. With this arrangement no 
fears need be entertained — of a severe 
winter. . F. MICHAEL. 
German, O., Jan. 25 


[You have given us good proof of the value of 
rotection. Our experience so far confirms it. 
‘or us, colonies in a cold winter outdoors un- 
protected won’t live until January.] 


ADVANTAGE OF SEALED COVER AND WIDE 
ENTRANCE FOR WINTERING. 

As the question of absorbents over the brood- 
chamber is now being agitated I will add my 
mite. Some four years ago I wrote the senior 
editor of GLEANINGS, that. from observation of 
the effort of bees, I was led to believe an air- 
tight covering better than a porous one, and 
that, acting on that idea, I had utilized the leath- 
er from our family carriage, cutting it to fit neat- 
ly and applying it early, directly on the frames, 
and letting the bees propolize all air-holes. This 
with three hives. They came through well, and 
built upearly. A fair-sized chaff cushion was 
placed over the leather. He ~— d that the 
leather was porous. He might have thought 
differently had he seenit. The following au- 
tumn I ventured on seven with leather for cov- 
ering, and over this a close - fitting %-thick 
white- pine board, and over all several newspa- 
pers, and on them the canvas used during the 
season. This was in the latter part of October. 
Of course. in all cases IT used chaff over all. 1 
now aim to have all hives as near air-tight, ex- 
cept beneath. as ] can. Without being tedious 
I will say. loss none thus far; but the great ad- 
vantage I claim for the method is, early brood - 
ing and aospring dwindling. My top-bar has 
a passageway for the bees, and I] the reby avoid 
~ use of a honey peared. .S. ADAMS. 

Guys, Md., Feb. § 





MANUM EXPLAINS ABOUT THAT HONEYMOON. 

Friend Root:—You may say to our Canadian 
friend, Mr. F. J. Miller (page 104), and others, 
that A. E. Manum has not fully recovered from 
his “honeymoon season.” and hopes he never 
will, trusting that said ** honeymoon ” will con- 
tinue to shine in her fullest splendor. Never- 
theless, Mr. Editor, I will endeavor, in a very 
few days, to respond. through GLEANINGS, to 
the many calls from our friends. I have been 
so busy since last May with the bees, house-re- 
pairing. and entertaining visitors, tosay nothing 
of the * new queen,” that the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS have necessarily been neglected. Thank- 
ing them all for their confidence and kind 
words, I remain 

Yours truly, 
A. E. MANuUM. 


COLORADO; SNOW TILL YOU CAN’T REST. 


I once more find time to send ina few lines 
from this part of the moral vineyard. It is w in- 
ter—winter in good shape—snow till you can’t 
rest, if I must any way. 
snow all over every thing- hill, mountain, and 
valley. The largest snow of the season fell on 
the 4th of this month. If snow is a sign of a 
good honey year, this has the appearance of be- 
ing one of unprecedented greatness, for we have 
nad more snow than we had last year. The 
past season would have been a good one but for 
the heavy rains that came just as the honey- 
flow was coming on. I have been keeping the 
snow away from the front of my hives. The 
last time I was out I was wondering to myself 
how many of the brother bee-keepers were at- 
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tending to the same business I was. When I 
scraped the snow away, how they buzzed, just as 
if ed were glad that I was attending to them, 
and they wanted to let me know i 
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it. 

In looking over GLEANINGS I see a great deal 
is said about combining bee-keeping with other 
business, and the best kind of business to carry 
along with it. I do not want to bring up any 
thing to make arguments; but if it is not out of 
place I would like to tell what I expect to do 
this season: Iam going tocombine gardening 
with bee-keeping, and raise a large lot of onions, 
in connection with taking care of about 30 or 35 
old colonies and the most of the new ones. 

Greeley, Col.. Feb. 18. T. V. JESSUP. 


[We should be glad to have you report your 

success or failure. | 
TO THE CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS. 

Through the influence of Pref. A. J. Cook. 
California bee-keepers may join the State Asso- 
ciation by simply sending 50 cts. to the Secre- 
tary, J. H. Martin, Riverside, Cal. All the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS know him as the * Rambler.” 
California can not support a bee-journal, but 
we can have a large State association. and | 
would urge every reader of GLEANINGS in the 
State to send 50 cts. and become a member. 
Even if you can not attend the conventions you 
can vote by proxy, and will receive the printed 
matter sent to members. The dues are only 
50 cts. per annum, and it is worth that to be in 
touch with the leading bee- keepers of the State. 

Fillmore Cal. J. F. McIntyre. 


{The following is a clipping which friend Me- 
Intyre sent along, which will speak for itself: ] 


ORGANIZATION OF A CALIFORNIA STATE 
TION—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The bee-keepers assembled again yesterday morn- 
ing at 9:30 aa ck, and proceeded to organize a State 
association, to be known as the Calitornia State 
Bee-keepers’ Association. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
J. F. MeIntyre, of Fillmore; vice-presidents, L. T. 
Rowley, of Los Angeles County ; F. H. Hunt, of San 
Bernardino County,and J. A. Odell, of San Diego 
County ; secretary J. . Martin, of Riverside ; 
treasurer, G. W. Brodbeck, of Los Angeles. 

The Executive Committee will consist of the offi- 
cers of the association, and Messrs. Allen Barnett, of 
Whittier, and J. W. Strong. 

The association starts out with a membership of 
forty-three, besides three honorary members, Prof. 
Cook and Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Root. The next meeting 
will be held in Los Angeles, at a date to be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. An opportunity was 
giventhe gentlemen to become members of the Bee- 
keepers’ Union, and thirteen joined. 

In the afternoon Prof. Cook gave a most enter- 
taining talk on the anatomy of the bee. The pro- 
fessor is a fascinating speaker, having been all his 
life a close student of nature. He has studied care- 
fully all the various creatures of the animal king- 
dom, and unhesitatingly pronounces the honey-bee 
the most wonderful of them all. After listening to 
his interesting address yesterday it was not at all 
difficult to see how he has so satisfactorily filled a 
chair in the Michigan Agricultural College for 
years. Hl. developed the fact that there was more 
satisfaction in bee-keeping than merely that of 
dollars and cents. This examining so closely into 
nature makes men purer; and the further he delves 
into hersse@rets, the closer is he drawn to all her 
creatures. 

After an interesting address by Mr. Root the asso- 
ciation adjourned. 


ASSOCIA- 


WHAT DR. TINKER THINKS OF THE NEW HOFF- 
MAN FRAME. 
Friend Root:—I1 believe you Medina folks 


are upon the right track in sticking to the L. 
frame, and not advocating a closed-end frame. 
As you now have it, itis simply a tixing and 
spacing device to keep the L. frames in place. 
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I do not believe that there is any form of closed- 
end frame that will ever become popular. 

New Philadel’a, O., Feb. 4. G. L. TINKER. 


THE NON-BURR-COMB FRAMES. 

Ernest is right on frames. I put on 200 Hoff- 
mans last year, and they are the best; also 400 
yy X 14, top-bar frames, and had no burr-combs. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tex. G. W. BristLIne, M.D. 
THE COLORADO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCI- 

ATION. 

A. I. Root was with us when we organized, 
and helped to make our meeting a success. We 
shall miss him at our next meeting: but we can 
rejoice to know that our loss will be gain to 
others, where he may chance to be. Since | 
first met Mr. Root last November, how often I 
have wished that this world were full of just 
such good Christian men! From what little | 
have heard him say, and from all his writings, it 
would seem as though he is for ever battling 
against sin, and doing something for the cause 
of Christ. J. A. ARBUCKLE. 

Cireeley, Colo., Feb. 15. 
PROPOLIZING THE HOLES OF PERFORATED ZINC, 

I have been very unfortunate this year with 
my bees: for, though I have not lost any, yet I 
have not had one spoonful of surplus honey, al- 
though excellent gatherings are reported by 
neighbors not over three miles distant, on the 
creek low lands. I have had a curious experi- 
ence, which may make vou smile. Owing to 
the fact. I think, that my range is poor, and my 
bees, of course, have more time than they know 
how to use rightly, they have got into the habit 
of propolizing heavily; and in order to offset 
that I used this year zine excluders, but, so far 
from being a success, I tind that all the colonies 
but one have propolized the holes in the exclud- 
ers until they are all stopped up. Of course. 
had they had any honey the case would have 
been different; but as it is, it looks somewhat 
comical. I suppose they doit as an amusement 
or pastime. A. SION. 

Kyle, Texas, Dec. 28. 

| Your experience with the perforated zine has 
been quite unusual. Has any one else had a 
similar experince?] 

A NOTE TO A. I. ROOT. 

Ihave been greatly interested in “* Notes of 
Travel” from A. I. Root, and wish to enter an 
earnest wish that he may extend his trip to 
Florida and thence to Cuba—most especially to 
Cuba. Tell him not to bein a hurry to return 
to Medina. The improvement of his health is a 
matter of great importance to his patrons, as 
well as to himself and family. I think there are 
over 10,000 people who will agree with me in the 
desire to have him prolong his journey 80 as to 
give us some interesting notes direct from Flor- 
ida and Cuba. the lands of flowers and honey. 
Don’t come home till April, A. I. I also hope 
that Rambler was rescued from drowning in the 
gulf of California, and that the junior editor of 
GLEANINGS did not get a header from his bicy- 
cle. A. P. FLETCHER. 

Ludlow, Vt., Dee. 15. 





LIGHT BROOD VS. HEAVY BROOD FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BROOD-CHA MBER. 

Friend Root:—1 have noticed you rather favor 
the use of thin foundation for brood-chamber. 
There certainly is a great difference in locality. 
We often have a great scarcity of honey the 
last of May and first of June, and I have been 
troubled very much by having the thin founda- 
tion eaten full of holes, and I believe it will 
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stretch some, even when it is wired, and there 
will be drone comb drawn out. I would not use 
thin foundation in brood-chamber ifthe medium 
or heavy cost double price: and I never put in 
foundation without wiring. What use is there 
in saving a little expense and failing to accom- 
plish one of the objects of using foundation— 
viz., to prevent drone comb? 7 can not be too 
thin for sections. J. F. VAN PETTEN. 
Linn, Kan., Jan. 27 


THE MKINLEY BILL. OR ADULTERATED HONEY 
AND LOW-PRICED HONEY. 


It is almost impossible to sell honey not s‘rict- 
ly frstclass. The MeKinley bill has done usin- 
calculable injury; and if something is not done 
soon to right the wrong done us, profitable bee 
keeping will be a thing of the past. Why are 
not steps taken at onee by the Bee-keepers’ Un- 
ion to lay the mattcr before the proper commit- 
tee of Congress? Emit. J. BAXTER. 

Nauvoo, Ill.. Feb. 1 


{While the low price of sugar, as provided for 
in the MeKinley bill. may have some effect on 
the price of honey, it is only slight in compari- 
son with the way some packing-houses are put- 
ting up glucosed honey and calling it the pure 
article. Itis quite useless to attribute all un- 
pleasant business phenomona to the McKinley 
bill: but against these adulterated goods on the 
market, bee-keepers must rise and do some- 
thing. We were quite disinclined to believe 
there was any such disreputable business going 
on: but faets coming in are opening our eyes 
somewhat. See editorial comments elsewhere}. 


Whenever it isalittle warm, the bees come out 
of every hive and mark all over the ends of 
them as they do in spring. and a large lot of 
them fall on the snow and die. and I am afraid 
that] am going to lose them. What shall I do 
to prevent the slanghter of my bees? I have 
thought sometimes I would puta wire screen over 
the entrance. but have been fearful to do so. 
My hives ail stand on the north side of my 
house, but all face the south. Although they 
are somewhat shaded with trees and vines,-:the 
sun warms them quite readily. 

Kent, O., Feb. 2. H. W. DONCASTER. 


[Bees are quite apt to fly out and die as you 
describe. We think nothing serious will come 
of it unless your hives have bad or poorly ripen- 
ed stores. If the entrances are shaded the 
bees would be less liable to fiv out. Whatever 
you do, don’t shut the beesin. ] 

SUCCESS WITH DOOLITTLE’S METHOD OF REAR- 
ING QUEENS. 

We can not see how any one can fail to raise 
queens by Doolittle’s plan. We have had a 
poor year. and yet we have never tried a colony 
and failed. We have always raised some cells 
(on an average nine). and we considered that 
good. We think the bee-keepers owe brother 
Doolittle a vote of thanks for what he has given 
to the bee-keeping world: and he doesitina 
good way. not claiming all the credit himself. 
That is what I like about it. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17. McKINLEY & Co. 

WHY THEY CUT DOWN THE COMBs. 

What is the cause of the bees cutting down 
the combs in the surplus chamber in using 
queen-excluders for extrateting? What is the 
remedy ? S. F. MILuer. 

N. Manchester. Ind.. Feb. 2 


{We can suggest no cause unless you have 
spaced your combs closer than 1%, or closer than 
your custom. nanan -excluders could have 
no influence on the matter. | 
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IN WHAT CLASS OF THE ALBANY GRADING 
WOULD SOUTHERN POPLAR OR TULIP 
HONEY COME ? 

Isee from the reports of the convention re- 
cently held at Albany, that there was adopted 
a standard of grading honey; and from the 
way I understand the matter, I think our class 
of —. is left ont. Our honey is mostly from 
the poplar, or tulip; is of good flavor, and am- 
ber in color. We have some honey-dew, but we 
don’t put it on the market. If I have not mis- 
construed the meaning of the report adopted, 
l could not tell what class to put my honey in. 
I should like to have a little more light on the 
subject. B. ToLAN. 

Kerrville, Tenn., Feb. 8. 


HOW LONG MAY A COLONY LIVE? 

The folks here tell me there is a swarm of 
bees near here that has never swarmed, to their 
knowledge. Can you tell me the reason why 
they do not? How long will as warm of bees 
live? L. OZMUN. 

PeEll; Wash., Jan. 15. 


[A colony of bees may exist for fifty years or 
longer. In garrets they have been known to 
live for many years without swarming. But it 
should be understood that the individual bees 
and queens live no longer than the average— 
the continuance of the colony depending upon 
the infusion of new blood.]} 

TWO POOR SEASONS, BUT NOT DISCOURAGED. 

Iam largely dependent on my bees for an in- 
come. We have had two flat failures in sueces- 
sion—no honey last vear. and only two or three 
younds per colony the year before, and a heavy 
food bill to foot; but Lam not discouraged. and 
I think T score a point when I say that we need 
to keep posted more now than ever. 

Monroe, Ia., Jan. 12 A. MAsH. 


GOOD WINTERING. 

My bees had a fine flight to-day. They bring 
ina good deal of pollen. They have a good 
pen cd of food—no winter loss. They wintered 
outdoors in my own hives. Many of my hives 
have no frames in the lower or brood story.71 
have a movable rack in the top of the lower 
story, with spaced joists to fasten strips. 

O’*Quinn, Texas, Feb. 2. J.C. MELCHER. 


A GOOD YIELD FOR INDIAN TERRITORY. 

My crop of honey for 1891 was 365u Ibs. from 
92 colonies, spring count; 3150 Ibs. of comb hon- 
ey, and 500 lbs. extracted, from unfinished sec- 
tions. Iinecreased to 105 ecolonies—an average 
of 70 lbs. per colony. My best hive yielded 157 
lbs., all comb honey. This crop of honey 
brought me a little over $500. M. HERMAN. 

Berwyn, Ind. Ter., Jan. 25. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

I have had only two years of experience in 
bee culture, and it has;been both a pleasure and 
profit. I began two vears ago with four hives, 
which cost me ten dollars. They gave me 200 
Ibs. of nice comb honey. worth 320.00. My in- 
crease was two swarms. I could see a net 
protit in the small purchase of $15.00, so last 
spring I bought quite a lot of colonies which 

yielded as well as the first. I now have in- 
creased my stock to 104 hives. 

W. M. ScruaeGs. 

Tracy City, Tenn., Jan. 1, 1892. 


SOME HEAVY SHIPMENTS OF HONEY. 


Mr. E. R. Root:—Your father desired me to 
send you a statement of the amount of honey 
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shipped by our association last year. We ship- 

ped 157,700 Ibs. extracted honey, 189,240 net; 

78.600 Ibs. comb honey, 20.602 net; eight car- 

loads; two went to New York, the rest to Chi- 

cago. J. A. R. IRVINE. 
Phoenix, Arizona, Feb. 16. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A.!. ROOT. 








AMONG THE BEE-KEEPERS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

As we were standing on the porch at friend 
Mercer’s, talking about it, what should friend 
M. see but an ocean steamer? She was to leave 
at half-past ten, and so we had to hustle. I was 
told the Methodist minister and wife wanted 
to meet me, even if for only a very few minutes, 
so we had a little talk: but I hardly felt satis- 
fied, and it seemed they didn’t either, for they 
came after us down to the wharf. Friend Mer- 
cer and his wife had consented to go too, and 
we four got the minister and his wife on board, 
sent back word to their friends, and took them 
with us, just as they were. The Rev. Mr. Pet- 
tinger, of Ventura, has a strange history. When 
he was a young man, during the days of the re- 
bellion, he, with about twenty others, captured 
a train in the South, and attempted to run it up 
into our lines. So many freight and other kinds 
of trains were in the way, however, that they 
got only about a hundred miles. They were ta- 
ken, and eight of their number were put to 
death at once. The remaining twelve or four- 
teen, with death right before them, went down 
on their knees and made their peace with God 
as best they could under such circumstances. 
At this crisis our government interfered and 
succeeded in stopping the executions, and friend 
P. finally made his escape. Well, how did all 
this **death-bed repentance” turn out? I am 
very glad to say that the most of them lived 
good pure Christian lives ever after; and friend 
ee rt that experience, gave his life to the 
ministry. Now, please don’t scoff or laugh at 
this, any of you. These twenty or more young 
men had volunteered to give their lives in the 
service of their country. Nay, more: like the 
man who undertook to blow up the iron-clad 
gunboat belonging to the South, they volun- 
teered a task that was almost sure death. They 
were men of no ordinary courage and bravery. 
Such men, when they dropped on their knees 
together, and said, * Lord, have merey on me a 
sinner,’ meant, as a rule, what they said, death 
or no death, and so it turned out. I wonder 
how often they remember that solemn and aw- 
ful little prayer-meeting. Do they sometimes 
‘have a reunion and talk it over? Very likely 
this printed page will meet the eye of one or 
more of them, for GLEANINGS is now read fur- 
ther and wider than many of us know. If I am 
correct, every one of that fourteen knelt and 
prayed. You, my friend, have probably. at 
some time in your life, promised God, in a simi- 
lar way. to be goodandtrue. Have you kept that 
promise ? - 

Well, that boat-ride to Santa Barbara was 
one long to be remembered. For the first time 
we saw pelicans in their native state. They 
were so wild, however, it was only by the aid of 
a glass that we could get a view of their strange 
* dinner-basket,” as some one called it—the ap- 
pendage, or sack. that hangs from the under 
side of the bill. The bird is about as large as a 
good - sized goose, with long wee serene 
wings. We also saw the wonderful marine 
plant called kelp, or giant seaweed. The root 
is something like a great onion; and the trunk, 
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with its bushy foliage, is like a great tree. As 
it grows in water from 12 to 20 feet deep, it is a 
plant of no small dimensions. As it reaches the 
surface, long branches, or leaf-stems, extend 
out in every direction, some of them almost or 
quite 20 feet long. Thus each plant covers an 
immense surface. Sometimes the foliage is of a 
beautiful rich red, not unlike the colors of au- 
tumn leaves. 

The mayor of Santa Barbara was very sick 
with the grip, and our time was too limited to 
reach any of the other bee-friends. so we visited 
the old museum there, and took the cars back. 
This museum is still kept up, and veritable 
* monks ” of olden time have it in charge. The 
most of them neither see any one of the outside 
world, nor are they to be seen. Visitors are 
permitted to go into one small room, and they 
ean also go into the church. Some of the old 
paintings in the church are very fine, and prob- 
ably quite valuable. They would be very help- 
ful in our modern Sunday-schools and Bible- 
teaching, and perhaps they are used in some 
similar way—we hope so. I do hope, however, 
that the idea that any human being can be a 
better Christian by being kept out of sight, and 
away from humanity, may soon be unknown in 
any clime. “I pray not that thou saouldest 
take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” 





J. G. COREY. 


Our older readers will remember the story of 
the cold-blast smoker, and the part that friend 
Corey. of Santa Paula, had to do with it. We 
stayed with him over night. and he gave us 
many valuable facts in regard to the introduc- 
tion of Italian bees into California. In 1859 he 
paid $100 for a single colony, and then carried 
them on foot one hundred miles, and walked 
on snow-shoes to doit. He made a light ease, 
to hold just combs enough to take bees and 
stores (only 30 lbs.), and strapped it on his back. 
As he had been employed by an express compa- 
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ny to carry express in this way. he was, as it 
were, trained for the job. Very likely a bee- 
keeper’s enthusiasm helped him to carry out his 
scheme. His bees lived, and he sold enough of 
the increase, the first season. to amount to 
#600. He tried to buy bees of Mr. Harbison, to 
get a start. but Mr. H. wanted $150 per colony. 
Before we find fault with these prices, we must 
remember what it cost to get bees, before there 
were any railroads. Of course, bee-keepers had 
a bonanza for a while, raising queens, and in- 
creasing. for they could do it almost every 
month in the year, if they wanted to. 

Santa Paula is the oil city of Ventura County. 
The oil comes from the mountains in pipes, and 
is here refined. As a consequence they have im- 
mense tanks and quite extensive buildings, with 
the necessary refining machinery. They have 
just commenced the manufacture of printing- 
ink, from lampblack and oil, both made from 
the products of the retineries. Here I for the 
first time saw a gas-engine, run by gasoline. A 
certain amount of gas, generated from gasoline, 
is exploded inside the cylinder, and this gives 
the power. A small engine was running a ma- 
chine-shop and other machinery. No governor 
was used, more than a very heavy fly-wheel, to 
equalize the force given out by each explosion. ¢ 

From Fillmore station we reach the bee-ranch 
of friend MeIntyre, that has been recently il- 
lustrated and described on these pages. It re- 
minded me again and again of T. B. Terry, 
while I looked over the ranch and talked with 
our enterprising friend. Like Terry. and like 


H. A. March. he pays for every thing as he goes 
along: and if he can’t pay for it, he doesn’t 


have it. He owes nobody, and has something 
ahead to enable him to grasp good chances 
when they come his way. Many of the bee- 
men of California can not have their bees and 
their families in the same place, and this is in- 
deed a serious drawback. The best places for 
bees are away back in the mountains, where 
there are no schools for the children, and where 
their wives are so far from neighbors and from 
society it is not pleasant for them. Friend M.., 
however, got his ground before the fruit-men; 
and if they do come into his neighborhood, they 
can not very well presume to drive him out. 
Besides, he is a fruit-man himself, and he has 
orange-trees that he estimates will give him 
210 per tree in fruit this year. He also raises 
young orange-trees. These, when budded, bring 
from 50 cents to $1.50 each. Three years ago I 
was absolutely astonished at the prices paid for 
these trees; and although thousands upon thou- 
sands have been raised, the price for good trees 
remains much the same. It is the old story 
over again. Friend M. gets wonderful results 
from only a small part of an acre of seedling 
orange-trees. His neighbors, seeing how he is 
making money at it, try to do the same thing 
themselves, but they have bad luck — the trees 
die, ete. You see, he prepares the ground so 
thoroughly. and watches the trees so closely, 
they can’t die. The great mass of humanity 
will not pay the price (in diligence and atten- 
tion) of success. Reader, are you letting prop- 
erty go to waste in just this way? May be your 
wife or your mother ean point out just where it 
I saw the little water-motor that does their 
washing. and which is to carry the honey- 
extractor the coming season. Then friend M. 
took us up into the canyon, where the oil-wells 
are located that furnish a part of the oil for the 
pipe-line that leads to Santa Paula. The wells 
in California are mostly located up in the moun- 
tains, and the oil comes from a peculiar oil- 
bearing rock. While the quantity is not equal 
to the wells of the East. it is found nearer the 
surface, few of the wells being more than 500 to 
600 feet deep. We found a single engine pump- 
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ing four wells, and one engineer looking after 
all. Thisengine gives a vibration to something 
like an old-fashioned horsepower. Each arm 
works a wire leading to one of the distant wells. 
Each well has two wires; and these two wires, 
one and then the other, pulling alternately. 
work a walking-beam that does the pumping. 
The tools for drilling are exactly like those 
used in the East; and, in fact, I found both 
men and tools had been brought from Pennsy]- 
vania. They seemed quite glad to meet visit- 
ors, and quite willing to talk; and I do not 
wonder that they sometimes get lonely away 
up among these rocky fastnesses. We next went 
away up into another canyon to a wild, fearful- 
looking place called the Devil’s Gate. Rocks. 
all the way from the size of an egg up to a fair- 
sized meeting-house. were so thick in the bed of 
the mountain stream that it was really fright- 
ful climbing up among them. Lest we might 
indulge in reckless leaping from one to the oth- 
er, friend M. showed where a man slipped and 
fell, a few years ago, and lost his life. As no 
one could find his friends or relatives, nor even 
his name, for that matter, he was buried on a 
little bank beneath a branching live-oak. The 
stones. big and little. have been tumbled and 
rolled by the water for so many ages that most 
of them are beautifully rounded and polished; 
hence it is all the more risky clambering among 
them. In places the water comes down so steep 
that it is really a succession of rapids. The 
water of these mountain streams is usually 
beautifully clear, pure, and cool; and although 
I indulge again and again in copious draughts, 
it never harms me so long as | am exercising in 
the mountains. Mrs. Root followed as long as 
her strength held out, and then she rested ** un- 
der the shadow of a rock ” until we came back: 
but, did't we do justice to Mrs. MecIntyre’s 
good bread. and table full of good things when 
we got back! 

After dinner our host took us over to see his 
neighbor, **Tommy Irondale.’”’ His name is 
Arundel ; but the bee-men think the former is 
easier to remember and pronounce, and, possi- 
bly, a little more stylish. Friend A.. as some of 
you may remember, has solved the problem of 
being with his wife and children by locating his 
apiary away up in the mountains where no 
fruit-men will be likely to want to locate. He 
has made a road up through the canyon, at his 
own expense, that is so winding (both up and 
down as well as sidewise) that Mrs. Root said, 
just before Mr. McIntyre crossed the stream 
with his horse and buggy the eleventh time: 

“If Mr. Irondale had asked me to become his 
wife, with a view of living away up here, I 
think I should have said ‘ no’ very decidedly.” 

Now, she did not expect me tell this. of course; 
but when we all got around the breakfast-table 
it occurred to me that it was too good to keep. 
and so I told it, even if Mr. A. and Mrs. Root 
did look a good deal confused. Well. it helped 
us all to become acquainted, any way; and 
when I announced at dinner. that, after Mrs. 
Root had seen the wonderful view of the valley 
from the fields above the house, she had chang- 
ed her mind, and concluded she would not have 
said “no” after all, she accused me of willful 
and deliberate false statements. Now. she cer- 
tainly did say she *“ wouldn’t mind living up 
there very much, after all;” and Iam going to 
leave it to the readers of GLEANINGS to Say 
whether it doesn’t amount to the same thing. 

Friend A. has certainly a very pretty farm up 
there in the mountain-tops. and his horses seem 
to have learned the knack of moving great 
loads either up or down very steep places. The 
children (five in number) certainly do have a 
long way to go to school; but, my dear friend. 
look about you and see if the greatest men have 
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not, as a rule, lived out in the country several 
miles from school. I wanted to add. right here, 
that I tived two miles and a half from the 
schoolhouse; but Mrs. Root declares most posi- 
tively that I must not say a word about it. You 
see, she is “sort of” looking after me since I 
have been sick. Mrs. Root and I decided that 
Mrs. McIntyre made about the best bread in the 
world; butafter we climbed the mountains, and 
went up the canyon to the falls, we began to 
think that Mrs. Arundel was fully her equal; 
and when I began to try to express it, her hus- 
band, in his own quaint, comie way, said: 

* Lives there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my dear wife’s bread?” 

I suppose most of you know that the bee-men 
of our land are, as a rule, a little brighter, more 
go-ahead, and more respectable than the aver- 
age men of other callings: but of late I am 
impressed with the fact that bee-keepers’ wives 
are capable of standing right up side by side 
with their husbands. I presume it has been the 
ease for some time back; but, like many other 
things, we hadn’t found it out. Friend MeIn- 
tyre placed us in position at the falls, * took 
hold of the crank” himself, and in due time I 
hope to present you with a Kodak view of the 
whole thing. By the way, friend M. told his 
wife he would be back that night; but it got so 
awful dark before his patient horse had got us 
there up the mountain, he decided to stay for 
supper. After supper the moon came uP; but 
there was so much visiting to do that he did 
not get away; and when he carried us back to 
the station next day it was afternoon. Mrs. 
Root was worried for fear that his wife would 
be uneasy. We got a pleasant letter a day or 
two after, in which he said his wife didn’t wor- 
ry a bit, for she gave him the credit of * having 
sense enough to take care of himself." 

From Fillmore we went to Piru Station. I 
wanted to take Mrs. Root up the Piru Valley, 
for two reasons: First, 1 wanted to have her see 
my good friends the Reasoners; and I wanted, 
also, to drive through David Cook’s ranch of 
13,000 acres. I didn’t know any one in Piru, and 
there wasn’t a livery-stable there. I told Mrs. 
Root to sit down in the shade and I would hunt 
up a vehicle. The station agent said he thought 
I could get one of a Spaniard just over the way. 
I went to his house, but the young lady I found 
there only smiled, and signified that she could 
not talk our language. I thought if she could 
smile in English she could certainly talk it a 
little; but I had to give it up. Then I found 
her father; but he couldn’t talk English either, 
so he called his boy to act as interpreter. It was 
real fun for me to hear the boy’s plain, clear 
English translation of the musical and some- 
what romantic Spanish. The Spanish people 
have always been interesting to me, and they 
were doubly so that day. I got the directions, 
or at least thought I did, and started off. Pret- 
ty soon something else interesting took my at- 
tention, and I lost my way. Did you never no- 
tice how weird and strange things look when 
you are lost? Well, they look doubly so in Cal- 
ifornia. I finally got into a very pretty garden, 
and found a man cultivating. I told him what 
I wanted, and he soon rigged me out. Then we 
talked something like this: 

* My friend, I am an entire stranger here, and 
how do you know I won’t run off with your 
horse and buggy?” 

He didn’t say much, but I thought he looked 
as if my question was certainly a reasonable 
one. It just then occurred to me that it was 





getting late, and Mrs. Root must be wondering 
where I was. Just then I espied some bee-hives 
piled up against a barn. 

“If that man over there is a bee-keeper I 
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think he has heard of me and can convince you 
that I am whom I claim to be— A. I. Root, of 
Ohio.” 

You ought to have seen the look of pleasure 
as he came up to me and put out his hand. 

* Mr. Root. it is a great pleasure to me to see 
one whom I have often longed to see, but cer- 
tainly never expected to see at my own home.” 

‘Why, how should you, who are not a bee- 
keeper, know of me?” 

* Oh! our pastor, Mr. Pettinger, loaned me a 
lot of your journals.” 

* Mr. Pettinger! oh! that reminds me he told 
me I must be sure to hunt up a man in Piru who 
raises strawberries all winter. Does he live 
anywhere near you?” 

* Yes, sir, and 1am the man; and as you will 
need to hurry if you go to Mr. Reasoner’s and 
back before train time, I will get your horse 
ready. While I am doing so, go right out there 
and help yourself to the berries. If you im- 
prove the time you can get back here at six, 
and we will give you and your wife some straw- 
berries and cream for supper.” 

Did you ever! We have the Bible promise 
that “all things shall work together for good to 
those that love God,” and it does seem as if it 
had been verified over and over since I have 
been away from home. I do not mean to boast 
—you know I do not; but it does seem as if my 
poor feeble exhortations had been blessed, oh 
so much more than any one could have any 
right toexpect! Friend Pettinger took GLEAN- 
INGS when he kept no bees, because it taught 
righteousness as well as bees; and for the same 
reason he loaned them to one of his flock who 
loved God and loved flowers as well as straw- 
berries. And here, right before my eyes, was 
the frnit of it. I ate a good many berries, and 
thin remembered her, and hastily gathered a 
few in my hands to surprise her. You can’t 
think how delicious they were after my long 
tramp that hot, dusty (January) day. I put 
the berries on the seat, and drove out into the 
main road. Then I looked for the depot, but 
none was in sight. A railroad depot is certain- 
ly a big thing to lose; but it was certainly gone, 
and my wife with it; the sun was declining, 
too, and we had six miles to drive (up a moun- 
tain canyon part of the way) and back again. 
In despair I appealed to some schoolboys, and 
they told me which way to drive. How could I 
ever have gotten so far without knowing it? 
When I gave Mrs. Root the berries she said she 
watched me across the fields until I vanished 
away off in the distance. It really seemed too 
bad to say “how do you do?” and “ good-by ” 
in almost the same breath to such nice people as 
Mr. Reasoner’s; but there was no help for it. 
Mrs. Root was very anxious to know the name 
of our good horse that took us along so fast: 
and when Mr. Reasoner’s girls caught sight of 
him they told us very quickly. for they knew 
* John.” and John showed by his looks and ac- 
tions that he knew them too; and then it tran- 
spired that the Pettingers. Reasoners, and Len- 
tons were «all good friends, not only because 
they all belong to the same church, but because 
they love God and his gifts. ‘ Blest be the tie 
that binds.” Mr. Lenton succeeds in having 
fine strawberries all winter, and in getting a 
good price for them, in exactly the same way 
Terry, March, McIntyre, and all these others I 
have been telling you of doit. They study out 
the required conditions, and then go to work 
with all their brain and muscle to secure these 
conditions. Mr. S. Lenton, of Piru, Ventura 
Co., Cal., is a florist; but his specialty is just 
one particular flower, the carnation. In fact, 
he has a circular, or price list, of new seedling 
carnations — nothing else. He gave Mrs. Root 
a bouquet of these that were just wonderful. 
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What would you think to see * pinks” as large 
as roses? In his circular he mentions them 
* three and four inches in diameter.”’ I believe 
the very large ones are inclined to burst. Now, 
then, if you are an admirer of pinks I have per- 
haps done you a service, as well as one to friend 
L. There is quite a pretty family of them, both 
boys and girls; and as one boy has a Kodak, 
and his sister paints in colors, I do not see why 
our friend should not have his favorite flowers 
llustrated. 

It was dark when we drove into the town of 
Piru, and we were in another dilemma. I did 
not take any more “landmarks” when I left 
Mr. Lenton’s than I did when I left the depot. 
It was almost six, and the strawberries and 
cream were doubtless ready and waiting. Fi- 
nally Sue (that’s Mrs. Root) suggested that 
“John” knew where he lived. and so I gave 
him a loose rein. He seemed a little surprised 
at first, then seemed to take in the state of af- 
fairs: and didn’t he just “fly” through the 
streets! Sometimes he seemed a little undecid- 
ed, looking up this way and that, with his ears 
pricked up; and he made so many turns we 
really began to fear that he like ourselves did 
not know where he was going; and when he 
went right past the place which I thought was 
right, we felt more troubled. Finally, however, 
he wheeled suddenly into the well-known gap 
in the beautiful evergreen tence, and there we 
were in good time, right in the midst of friends 
who were waiting for us. Sue _ persisted in 
thinking we must be intruding: but when she 
found that these good people were, like herself, 
from “* Merrie England,” and not very long ago 
either, it was almost like a family reunion. 

And now about David Cook’s ranch that I de- 
scribed three years ago. Well, many of the 
acres and acres of fruit are doing finely, and 
some fair crops have been harvested already: 
but it transpired that a good deal of it was 
jlanted on ground not suited for it. and some 
Einds of trees have, I believe, been dug up, and 
something more suitable put in their place. 
Large numbers of men and teams are stil] at 
work; and the very pretty town and station, 
with its school and church, are the result of his 
venture. I feel quite sure that most of such 
schemes, started at once, on such a large seale, 
must turn out a mistake,—much of it. Try a 
little patch first; then an acre; then five acres: 
and, if you make a success each season, then it 
may do to put thirty or forty acres into one 
crop; but even so fast is risky. Because your 
neighbor has succeeded, it is by no means sure 
that you will sueceed. Look about you and see 
iflam notright. Another thing, don’t go and 
raise a great lot of any thing until you know 
just where you are going to sell it, and what 
you will probably get for it. Again, look out 
that the expense of starting does not eat up all 
the profits for years tocome. A brother of mine 
went into pigs largely, and made a success of it 
the first year, to all appearances; but he has a 
great deal invested in pens that are of little or 
no value unless he continues in the business. 
Another thing, his pigs, without a close super- 
vision that he and his family feel they can not 
undertake another year, are a great nuisance to 
the neighbors. Of course he could, at great ex- 
pense, make a pig-proof fence around his ranch; 
but the business would not warrant this. I sug- 
gested making a good fence around smaller lim- 
its: but he says experience and all the swine- 
journals say this will notdo. When he started 
be very wisely got the books and journals per- 
taining to the industry. These class-journals, 
if well studied, will save one from useless and 
expensive mistakes. 

Our friend J. J. Cole, of Tropico, near Los 
Angeles, came here about three years ago. He 


is the man who bought an apiary where they 
run water down from the mountain in cane fish- 
poles. I mentioned it three years ago. Friend 
Cole went in pretty heavy on the start; but he 
has had one good season in three years. and this 
paid him back all he had invested. One part of 
1is apiary is made up of bees that came to him. 
Last season he secured 32 such; and the year 
before, 37. This seems astounding, and it indi- 
sates that vast numbers of bees must be domi- 
ciled in the rocks, trees, ground, and bushes, 
away back in the great unused fields for honey, 
in the inaccessible mountains. Friend Corey 
showed me quite a respectable apiary made up 
of bees his wife had caught right there in town. 
They are not only quite plentiful in the swarm- 
ing season, but in the fall, after a poor year, it 
seems a good many after-swarms are starved 
out, for friend Cole got most of his during the 
months of August and September. Our good 
honest friend told in the convention of how 
many bees had come to him and‘gone into emp- 
ty hives in his apiary, and the number was so 
great that our good friend Prof. Cook (not being 
acquainted with California) created a good deal 
of merriment by asking whether these bees 
‘ame to him in the “night” or in the “day- 
time.” 

Mrs. Root says if I am to start a bee-ranch in 
California it must be at Tropico. Her princi- 
yal reason is, they have soft spring water, 
wrought down from the mountain. At home 
we always have cistern water to wash with, of 
course; but here such a thing as a cistern is 
unknown; and, no matter how hard the water 
is from the waterworks, everybody uses it for 
every thing. I have seen only one cistern in the 
State, and it belongs to my brother. He catches 
water enough in the winter to last him all sum- 
mer, and they have one orange-tree full of 
fruit, irrigated entirely from this cistern. 

Friend Cole contributes a tobacco experience. 
He lost his appetite, and could not eat, either 
breakfast or supper. Pretty soon he could not 
eat at dinner time either. It was right during 
the busy time with his bees, and he was fast 
breaking down. His son’s wife, with whom he 
stayed when working with the bees, worried 
because she feared her cooking was not equal 
to that of her mother-in-law. Finally a Chris- 
tian woman, one of the W. C. T. U., I think, 
suggested that the whole trouble was tobaceo. 
C. is a man of sense, and, instead of getting mad 
because some one told him the plain truth, he 
tried it. Presto! His appetite came back, he 
fleshed up, and now he is getting youny again. 
He said it was a hard fight; but when it was as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face, who wouldn’t 
fight the demon? My own father had a similar 
experience. He had his youth renewed, after 
he had used tobacco for more than than thirty 
years. Now, I wish I could leave my tobacco- 
story right here; but I am afraid I ean not, if I 
am fair and truthful. Friend C. gave up smok- 
ing—chopped it right square off; but he chews 
yet—* just a leetle.” He says he can quit that 
too if he has a mind to, but yet he doesn’t. He 
is a Methodist, one of the good old-fashioned 
kind, and he knows he ought to quit. Shall we 
not pray that the Holy Spirit from on high may 
give him grace to shoulder this cross? He is 
the man, you may remember, who told the 
company who wanted his farm, to build on it a 
great distillery, that they couldn’t have it for 
any amount of money, even if he were poor and 
badly in debt: and when they urged and tried 
to tempt him he said, ** Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan,” and he stuck toit. even though it cost him 
something like a couple of thousand. He was 
a hero when it came to “conscience or money;” 
but a little pinch of tobacco is a stumbling- 
block. 
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In the multitude of counselors there is safety.—PR. 11: 14. 











At last accounts Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Root were 
in New Orleans. and expected to visit Florida. 
They think it will be impossible for them to go 
to Cuba. At New Orieans Mr. Root had one o1 
two slight attacks of chills: but we hope the 
trouble will not be permanent. 

A LARGE amount of correspondence which 
we are unable to print furnishes plenty of evi- 
dence to show that sealed covers, no upward 
ventilation, and large entrances, are essentials 
for successful outdoor wintering. Few if any 
argue for absorbents and upward ventilation. 
The fact that the straws all blow the same way 
is suggestive. 


It has been rumored, though we are unable 
to get hold of the exact information, that a cer- 
tain Canadian association of bee-keepers declar- 
ed that the Porter bee-escape was objectionable 
in that it tore the wings of the bees. We can 
hardly see how this is possible, but yet we 
should like information, either from the Canadi- 
ans or any one else ina position to know. 


A FEW days ago a letter came to hand, bring- 





ing the sad intelligence of the death of Mr. 
Earle Clickinger, the well-know commission 
merchant of Columbus. As, no doubt, many 


bee-keepers have sent him consignments of 
honey, we are requested to announce that all 
his affairs will be satisfactorily settled as soon 
as possible. Mr. Clickinger died quite suddenly 
when away from home on a business-trip. 


As evidence of the way fixed frames are be- 
ing selected, our superintendent, Mr. Warner, 
informs us that we are now turning out 5000 
Hotfman frames every day. This rate pa been 
maintained ever since the first of January. 
Prior to that we were making 3000 a day, and 
the demand seems to be increasing. At present, 
fixed frames are outselling the loose ones ten 
toone. This shows that bee-keepers who have 
tested the fixed frames for a year or so back like 
them. 


JusT as we received notice of the discontinu- 
ance of friend Andreu’s enterprising sheet, Vol. 
I. No. 1 of El Colmenero Espanol (The Spanish 
Apiary) comes to our table. published by En- 
rique de Mercader- Belloch, at Barcelona, Spain. 
It has 16 pages the size of these, very nicely 
printed. As indicative of the hold that modern 
apiculture has already obtained on the minds of 
the Spanish people, we quote the following: 

Bees should be kept only in modern or frame 
hives—the only ones which, according to our. mind, 
should be employed in the production of honey. 

The appearance of this journal is a sign in 
the right direction, and we are glad to place it 
on our list of valued exchanges. 


WE had a very pleasaat visit from Dr. C. C. 
Miller. On the day of his arrival, Feb. 12, we 
were just recovering from a severe attack of 
earache and grip, and fortunately he came just 
in time to help us out in our editorial work just 
as the last forms of the Feburary number were 
nearly ready to go to press. He was very much 
pleased and interested in some of the new de- 
velopemnts at the Home of the Honey-bees, 
and especially admired the principle of the 
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Cowan extractor. While here he suggested a 
new wrinkle. He showed how we could make 
this machine extract both sides of the combs 
without stopping the extractor—no, not even so 
much as reversing the crank. If he was awk- 
ward with the Daisy foundation-fastener (see 
Straws, this issue), he was very expert in ma- 
nipulating the Cowan reversible extractor on 
the new idea. He was the first to discover it. 
so far as we know, and we will let him tell how 
it is done, himself. _ 


A QUEEN-BREEDER asks | our 
whether it will pay him to advertise tested 
queens at $1.25 and untested at $1.00. It is im- 
possible to answer this question by yes or no, 
as the success or failure of such advertising de- 
pends upon several conditions. The queen- 
breeder who advertises queens must advertise 
continuously in order that the bee-keeping pub- 
lic may become familiar with his name; and he 
must do exactly as he agrees. Of all things 
most ruinous to a queen-breeder’s business, it 
is totake the cash for an order, and then send 
a queen a month or even longer after the queen 
is ordered. When a bee-keeper incloses cash 
for a queen during the later spring and early 
summer months, he has a good right to expect 
her to be sent by return mail. When aman 
suddenly discovers a hive is queenless, it may 
be a great loss to him to have to wait a week 
and sometimes a month for his queen. If any 
of our advertisers delay their customers in this 
way we should like to be informed of it. 


WE are able to publish only a few of the 
many articles sent in on the subject of bounty 
versus no bounty on honey. We should be glad 
to give insertion to them all if we had the space, 
but we fear so many might be wearisome to the 
readers. Perhaps we can give the gist of the 
whole discussion in a nutshell. The decision 
seems to be almost unanimous that a bounty on 
honey is not desirable. even if feasible; that 
bounties in general at best favor only a few at 
the expense of the masses. One correspondent 
says, ** A bounty on honey is all nonsense, and 
you just waste ink and labor in having it dis- 
eussed in GLEANINGS. There are a hundred 
industries needing and deserving a bounty just 
as much as honey.” The correspondent does 
not add, but we suppose it is implied, that, if we 
grant a bounty on every thing, our people would 
be ina bad plight indeed. For the present, at 
least, we shall have to cut off all further discus- 
sion on the subject, as we are sure that the few 
articles we have already given sufticiently indi- 
cate the general feeling. 


advice as to 


Ir has been darkly hinted by one or two cor- 
respondents that we have rejected communica- 
tions. either because they were at variance 
with some of our “ pet ideas,” or because there 
Was a prospect of their cutting off our bread 
and butter. Editors may be biased in their 
opinions: we may be, but we certainly do not 
desire or intend to be. We have often taken 
pains to give special prominence to certain 
sides of discussion that were contrary to our 
beliefs and experience: and we think that the 
pages of our journal will carry us out in this 
assertion. If we suppress communications be- 
eause they happen to differ from our views, we 
are unconscious of it. As we said in the Bee- 
keepers’ Review, we say now, “sail into” the 
editor if you think he is giving currency to or is 
encouraging wrong ideas; but do it kindly. 
We desire above all things that GLEANINGS 
shall be unbiased and fair on all subjects. We 
are sometimes obliged to leave out matter sim- 
ply because of some peculiar condition or cir- 
cumstance. One of these conditions may be 
lack of room; and then there may be a dozen 
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or so good articles, all discussing the same 
phase of the subject. Manifestly, it would be 
unnecessary to publish them all. 


In the Canadian Bee Journal of Feb. 9, Mr. 
R. MeKnight replies to our editorial regarding 
the matter of non-affiliation on the part of the 
O. B. K. A. with the N. A. B. K. A. We are 
pleased to observe a friendly and courteous 
spirit on the part of Mr. McKnight; for, as he 
truly says, “The friction is between bodies 
corporate, and not between individuals.” If we 
can not agree to agree, let us agree to disagree 
as brothers. Mr. M. adds, further, that he 
hopes the N. A. B. K. A.is elastic enough to al- 
low him to still remain a member, and we think 
it surely is. In the same way, we have no doubt 
that the O. B. K. A. is elastic enough to admit 
to membership a bee-keeper from the United 
States. We firmly believe that further discus- 
sion is ill advised and unwise, and that it is 
best to let the matter drop. 


SUGAR-FED COMB HONEY. 

In the Bee-keepers’ Review, page 318, Dec. 10, 
appears an article from Emerson E. Hasty. 
Said article raises a question as to whether we 
may not, in poor seasons, when natural sources 
fail us, feed sugar syrup to our bees to produce 
comb honey: and while Mr. Hasty does not for 
a moment advise selling such honey as pure 
clover or pure basswood, he thinks that, if 
sugar-fed comb honey can be produced at a 
profit, and sold for what it is—that is, cane- 
sugar honey, there is no special harm done. So 
far we agree with Mr. Hasty. But the great 
trouble is, not all the world is as conscientious 
and honest asis our friend from Richards, Ohio. 
If such were the case there would be no danger 
in raising the question. But, unfortunately, there 
are bad men in the world who might take the 
knowledge gained by Mr. Hasty’s article and 
make a bad use of it. And, again, if bee-keepers 
were to buy sugar syrup, stating that they were 
to use it to feed for comb honey, the newspapers 
would pretty likely get hold of it and herald 
forth that bee-keepers were making a general 
yractice of this sort of thing, and were selling it 
for yure comb honey, even if the bee-keeper in- 
tended to sell it for cane-sugar comb honey. 
It is a good maxim to avoid the appearance of 
evil. so long as we have nothing definite to 
prove that sugar-cane comb honey can be pro- 
duced at a protit. and we somewhat question it.* 
It isnot always best to have truth come out. 
For instance. it might be argued that it would 
be very unwise for any periodical to publish 
how to make dynamite bombs, giving all the 
necessary details for their manufacture. If the 
people of the world were all honest, no harm 
would result from the publication of such mat- 
ter: but, unfortunately, again, there are evil 
men who might. with the knowledge thus so 
easily obtained, do great mischief. 

While we are compelled to believe the publi- 
cation of the article relative to sugar-cane comb 
honey was a mistake, we do not for a moment 
question the motives or intentions, either of 
Mr. Hasty or our friend the editor. Mr. Hutch- 
inson. In fact, no one can question the inten- 
tions of either; and perhaps, under the cireum- 
stances, the less said about it the better. The 
article may do more harm since it appears ina 
first-class, neatly printed and well-edited bee- 
journal—one that does honor and credit to our 
bee-literature, and because the writer, Mr. Has- 
ty. stands high as a contributor and correspon- 














* Mr. A. F. Unterkircher (see page 101, GLEANINGS 
for 86) in feeding back to produce comb honey, out 
of 3500 Ibs. so fed received only 1250 lbs. of fed comb 
honey. At this rate, sugar-fed comb honey would 
not pay at 11 cts. per Ib. 
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dent—oue whose writings are invariably spiced 
with good humor and wit. For instance, right 
before us is a letter froma subscriber, who, hav- 
ing read Mr. Hasty’s article, proposes in all se- 
riousness to feed his bees cane sugar to secure 
comb honey, as the natural sources have failed 
him for several years. He does not say 
whether he will sell it for what it is or for 
strictly bee-comb honey. This same writer 
says further, that heretofore he regarded the 
practice as unprofitable; butif it can be made 
to pay, as hinted by Mr. Hasty, he is going to 
“make” that kind of honey. This man is hon- 
est enough to admitit: but are there not some 
others who would produce the cane-sugar honey 
and keep still about it? 


ADULTERATING EXTRACTED HONEY, AND TO 
WHAT EXTENT THE PRACTICE EXISTS. 

For some weeks back we have been investi- 
gating to whatextent extracted honey is being 
adulterated on the markets; and while we were 
loth to believe at first that it was done to any 
appreciable extent, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, from the evidence in hand, that 
there is probably at least some of it done by a 
few disreputable packing-houses; but we have 
no reason to suppose that it is practiced to the 
extent of * hundreds of tons,” as first announc- 
ed. The shameful thing about it is, that one 
or two wholesale grocery establishments (see 
Baldridge’s article elsewhere) are offering two 
lines of goods—one adulterated and the other 
pure. The traveling salesman will offer to the 
trade adulterated honey, put up in glass pack- 
ages, at a price considerably below what the 
same package can be supplied filled with the 
pure article, and the groceryman is given his 
choice. They both look equally showy, and 
both taste well, and some grocerymen will buy 
the adulterated because it is cheaper, and sell it 
for “ strictly pure.”’ Fortunately this barefaced 
dishonesty is not practiced to any great extent, 
because the traveling men themselves “give the 
whole thing away.” 

There is another class of mixers who sell only 
adulterated goods, and yet label them “ Strictly 
Pure Clever'leney.” We have samples of the 
latter goods sent us. and the glucose flavor is 
unmistakable and prominent, and Dr. Miller: 
who was with us agrees. The packages in 
question were made up of jelly-tumblers and 
bottles. Each package contained a small piece 
of genuine iiukea-caane honey, and around it 
is poured a glucose mixture. By way of paren- 
thesis right here, it may be well to warn the pub- 
lic against buying jars of honey (?) containing a 
piece of comb init. The latter is probably only 
a snare and a delusion, and is intended to give 
the package the appearance of honesty. We 
do not believe there is a single bee-keeper who 
puts up broken-comb honey in this style—that 
is. we mean pure honey without any glucose 
adulteration: and we would warn consumers 
against buying honey (?) containing a piece of 
comb labeled with the name of some big city 
packing-house. 

Now, GLEANINGS does not propose to stand 
idly by and do nothing aboutit. Just at pres- 
entitis not pertinent or wise to make known 
our plans. But before we get through we will 
try hard to make some one squirm. 

Now, it may perhaps seem a little unwise to 
come out with the knowledge that extracted 
honey may be adulterated. Heretofore we had 
not believed (and the evidence at hand was not 
sufficient to convince us) that extracted honey 
could be adulterated ata profit. If it is adul- 
terated, and it surely is to some extent, it is un- 
wise to keep still and let it go on, for that 
would only give license to evil men, and allow 
the evil to spread. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PEAVINE, OR MAMMOTH, CLOVER SEED. 

The price of this seed has been on the upward 
move of late. Next to alsike and white clover the 
bees gather honey from this variety most readi- 
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lv. We have some choice seed, in limited quantity, | 


$3.60; 


as follows: 1 lb., 15 ¢.; 1 peck, $1.90; 3¢ bushel, 
By 


1 bushel, #7.00; 2 bushels, #13.00, bags included. 
mail, 9c. per Ib. extra. 


PLANET JR. GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


The season for gardening operations is at hand, 
and these operations are greatly facilitated by the 
proper tools. The Planet Jr. garden implements 
have a world-wide reputation. If you are interested 
in examining the neat and tasty price list of these 
tools, we shall be pleased to mail you one, inclosing 
our special net-price sheet offering the tools at con- 
siderably less than list prices. Mailed free on re- 
quest. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 

The market in beeswax has toned up quite a little, 
so that we can offer, till further notice, 27.¢ per Ib. 
cash, 30 ¢ in trade, for average wax delivered here. 
Be sure to put your name and address in or on the 
package when you send us wax, for we are daily re- 
ceiving it ; and unless you are e arefil to mark 
your box it gives conside rable annoyance. Wehave 
had two or three such cases lately. Ourselling price 
will be 32 cents for average, 85 for selected. No 
change to note in the price of comb foundation. 

SWEET MELILOTUS ALBA. 

Since the appearance of the article on this variety 
of clover found on page 91, the writer has received 
numerous inquiries in regard to seed, and writes re- 
questing that we notify our readers that he has no 
seed to sell, but that we can furnish it. 
glad todo. It is found in our seed list, quoted as 
follows: 18 © per 1b.; 10 Lbs., $1.50; 100 Ibs., $12.00. By 
mail, 9c per |b. extra. This reminds me that any of 
our reade rs interested in vegetable-garden seeds, and 
plants strawberry-plants, honey-plant seeds, etc., 
can have our 16-page seed catalogue for a request 
on a postal giving your address. 


CLOVER 


(TRACTOR, 


COWAN RAPID HONEY-EX 
This machine was illustrated and described in the 


Jan. 15th number, and is also included in our March 
Ist catalogue, which is nearly ready for mailing. 
From tests made we are able to reverse the baskets 
in this extractor about as rapidly and with as great 
ease as the Stanley automatic, even though it is not 
automatic. The reason is, that you do not have to 
bring the revolving gear to a standstill, and then 
turn the other way, but you simply slow up the mo- 
tion sufticienty to throw the baskets over with one 
hand, one after the other, while you keep the other 
hand on the crank. Itis equipped with the new 
vertical gear, with crank at side of can, and for two 
L. frames the price is $12.00. A larger size, with 
baskets 12 inches wide, for deeper fames or two 
shallow frames in each basket, #14.00 


THE NEW VERTICAL GEAR FOR EXTRACTORS. 

Since the article in the Jan. l5th issue, describing 
this gear, we have hada number of inquiries in re- 
gard to it. We put it on any of our regular extract- 
ors for $1.00 each extra. It can not be attached to 
extractors already sent out, because the top part of 
the revolving basket stands too high. We are get- 
ting up a gear with a humpback cross-arm that can 
be attached to the old extractors, and will give bet- 
ter wear than the old gear. We hope to tell you 
more of this in our nextissue. Wecan furnish the 
vertical gear with cross-arm, us shown in Jan. 15th 
issue, for 17, 20, 22, 28, and 30 inch cans; 17 and 20 
inch, $1.50 each; 22 inch, $2.00; 28 and 30 inch, $2.50 
each. 

ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 

On page 165 of this number will be found an inter- 
esting and instructive article on alsike clover 
when and how to sow, and the profits derived, both 
from seed and the honey produced. Agriculturists 
are learning of its value as a paying crop to raise, 
but it looks as if they were very slow in doing so. 


We have known a number of bee-keepers who inter- | 


| seed, sometimes at cost, sometimes for less, 


This we are | P) a} 
| sides large quantities of sugar. 


| press; 


| gallons, $105 
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| ested themselves in explaming and proving to their 


and furnishing them 
because 
of the improved pasturage for his bees. Asa rule 
he has been abundantly repaid for his. trouble. I 
don't remember a time in years when seed has been 
as high as it has this year; but this should not stand 
in the way of its being used. The seed is sojfine that 
it does not require more than half the number of 
pounds per acre than it does of common red or medi- 
um clover. We have an extra nice lot of seed which 
we furnish as follows: By mail, 1 lb.. 35 ¢;3 Ibs. for 
$1.40. By freight or express, at your expense, L lb., 
2c; 4 Lbs., $1.0); 1 peck, $2.80; 4 bushel, $5.40; 1 
bushel, $10. 50; 2 bushe Is or over, $10.00 per bushe . 
Bags include d in such case. 


neighbors the merits of alsike, 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

The maple-sugar season is here, and the woods are 
aglow with the fires of the sugar-camp. The toilers 
in this industry are wending their way from tree to 
tree, gathering nature's sweet, and reducing it to 
those delicious sweets that surpass honey itself. Ohio 
is the home of the maple, and our State has laws so 
strict that it makesit a serious matter to adulterate 
the products of the maple-sugar camp; and those 
within the State who are found daring enough for 
this nefarious business are few and far between, if, 
indeed, they exist at all. As a consequence, Ohio 
syrup and sugar have a national reputation for 
purity, and, as a further consequence, our sales 
have greatly increased the past year. The sugar 
bounty does not apply to maple syrup, and to sugar 
itisin such shape as to be of no benefit to the or- 
dinary producer. A nice article of syrup brings 
just as much now since the reduction in price of 
other sugars as before, and there is not much 
change in the price of maple sugar. These products 
have a market of their own, just as much as honey, 
and a fancy article will bring just as good a price in 
one as in the other. 

There are many thousands of gallons of syrup 
produced within a radius of 20 miles of Medina, be- 
To help these pro- 
ducers we have for years been the medium for find- 
ing a market for a large part of their product. The 
first ren is just coming to market as this goes to 
andin from one to three weeks we shall, no 
doubt, be able to supply all demands at the follow- 
ing prices: 

Choice syrup in l-gallon cans, $1.20 per gallon; 10 
0; 20 gallons or more, $1.00 per gallon, 

well pac ked, and delivered on board cars here. Ma- 
hegre we offer in three grades: No. 1, extra, at 
9c per lb.; No. 2, good, at 8c; and No. 3, fair, at Tec 
per Ib. In’ 5i-ID. lots, 4c per Ib. less. In barrel lots 
of about 300 Ibs., le per lb. less. Sugar is in cakes 
of from 2 to 10 Ibs. eac h, mostly 4 to 6 lbs. in a cake. 





Maple Sugare The Sugar-Bust 


PROF". dies J. COOXE, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
KEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 


The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend any book to almost any people; but this 
one on Maple Sugar is written in Prof. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is 


~*~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED, 


And all the difficult points in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple Su- 
gar are very fully explained. ll recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 
EPRICE: 35 Cts.; by Mail.38 Cts. 


A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, oO. 
ILL ay my Barnes Foot-Power Saw her 
$15 cash in advance. Sawin fair running or- 
~. Attachments, 1 cut-off saw 6in. in diameter; 1 
», 7in., one 6, one 4; aot rene, 4-in.; 1 emery 
= ,4in.; 1 cutter-head, ¥ i 
JONAS E. HERSHBE RGER, 


Grantsville, Garrett Co., Md. 
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Our strain of ITALIANS have reached | 
the top. They are HUMMERS when you | 
want bees for honey. Queens bred for 
beta ss. Make arrangements to order 

now, to be delivered when wanted. 


BEE sUrties oat WHOLESALE 
ND 


TAIL. 
For pstileng information about bee- 
fixtures, send for circular. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
4tfdb Hieu HIiLi, Mo. 


Please mention this paper. 





Low. 





OSITIVELY by return mail I will ip wa war- | 

ranted purely mated Italian queens at #1 each; 

tested, $1.50; select tested, yellow to the tip, «3 
I guarantee salisfaction, and refer you to A. 
Root, W. Z. Hutchinson, D. A. Jones, or my ae 
sands of customers. 

. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Seb. Co., Ark. 

ln ieeniaiail a this advertisement mention GLKANINGS 


Send fr 4 our 
new price list 
of Bee supplies 
and Fruit pack- | 
ages. A liber- 
al discount al- | 
lowed on win- | 
ter orders. Ad- 


Berlin Tieights 
Erie Co., 
Ohio. 
1-6db 
&@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


TEXAS. 


Queens by return mail a specialty. Untested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 
‘5c each; six, %.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 
larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the five-banded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either 
race, $5.00. IL have changed my postoftice from 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
itfdb Friovo, Hunr Co., Texas. 
(#" In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


Wormy Pratt and Laat Blight 
Potato Rot, Plum 





24-10db 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Bee-Keepers of 


Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 





where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale. and prompt shipment. 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. 
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Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid . 
Conqueror * 3 . ha 
Large we 2% °° ge . 1.50 
| Extra(wideshield)2 “ re . 1.25 
| Plain(marrow *“* )2 “ " . 100 
| Little Wonder, 1% * ‘i . 
| Uncapping Knife..... 115 


PeRrect FRUIT AU WAYS Sresircs arse ‘oop Gd Surges. Yong 
Berry Plants at enn ty Prriy wm. TM STALL, Quincy, ills. 


rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


MAR. 1 


My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 2-13db 


aft DS 3 OS SNP Ho 


We have the 
stock of supplies. 


; <BEST ON HEARTH: 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 


latest hive out, and the only full 
Write E. T. ABBOTT. 4tfdb 








Sent promptly on receip >t of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen oy half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
rectly. Am readyfor orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
Sitrs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarabsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 


Siks:—The smoker ] have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
\tfdb Bmogzau & Hergermoron, Abronia, Mich. 


PRAY YouR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


SPRAYING 
OUTFITS. 
show. 


Vines, 


EXCELSIO 


FOR THE EAST. 


the East should 


You can save time 
We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
He will 


be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

















es. 


GLEANINGS 


CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS for QiAcans. 


Prices $1.00 and upward. Send for price list. 
fd LUTHER & HORTON, Redlands, Cal. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


5 Colonies of nice Yellow Italians, in Chaff or Sim- 
plicity hives. JOHN F. NICE, 
5d 329 Maynard St., Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR SAL, 


25 Colonies of Hybrid Bees. Price at yard $3.00 per 
colony. D. B.C kU WetAat GH, Augusta, Ky. 
5-H-7-8 


WAROR GEE bey MURRAY GHEISS ORS? 








CPi responding lo Lluis advertisement Mention GLEANINGS, 


3o Quarto pages—50 cents a year. 
Als eget Monthly for the PAMILY and 
DE. Printed in the highest style 
of the — on embellished with magnificent 
Engravings. Sample FREE. Agents Wanted. 


quomas,G. NEWMAN? Soy 


CHICAGO, ILI 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-boue in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 

the quickest of any Foundation made. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 

Please mention this paper. 

Cochins, B. Ply. 


4» Brahmas, P. 
POUL RY i Rocks, and 8. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Send for instructive cat: logue. 
4t fdb 0. E. SKINNER, Columbus, Kansas. 
Root's o0ods can be had at Des Moines 
Iowa oot’s Prices. 
The Nees st su atts Ade business 
in the West. ed 1885 
Dovetailed dicen, Bec- 
tions, Foundation, Ex- 
tractors, Smokers Veils, 
Crates, Fe 2eders, Clover 
Seeds,etc. Imported 
pation Queens ueens and 
“8 nal copy of our 
Bee donrna ses ere Wept= 


Sat £ Keener _ pegtes 
se: ogug, mil SEPE WYSEW ANDES. se MOINES, 1074 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper 4tfdb 


ITALIAN | 


1 BEE CUI 


Contracted Queen-Restricted Non- 
Swarming Bee-Hive. 


Bee-keepers 
wishing to 
use my hive 
and methods 
please writ 
for prices 01 
farm right 
and sample 
hive. Agents 
write for 
terms. 


JTURE. 


JOHN CONSER, SEDALIA, Mo. 
Reference First National Bank, Mo. 


G2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MN. Hee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 


.. $2.00 
1.80 
1.60 


In May and June, each oerse 

In July and p pene ny 

In September and ¢ ote ar, 
Money must be sent in advance. Safe arrival 

guaranteed, Queens that die en route, if returned 

in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 

order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 

ed. CHAS, BIANCONCING, 

1-11d Bologna, Italy. 


Please mention this paper. 7d 


Bee - Keepers’ «= Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicite d. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First N: nes Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, illinois. 
t tnention GLEANINGS, 


wich 


(In responding tet! 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either **comb” or *‘ extracted ’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 ets. per thou- 
sund; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x11 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Barnes Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 

CHARLTON, . Y. says ‘We 

cut with one of your Combined 

Machines last winter 50 chaff 

hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 

racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 

honey-boxes, and a great deal of 

other work. This winter we 

have doubled the amount of bee- 

. hives, ete., to make, and we ex- 

ect to do it all with this saw. 

It will do all you say it will.’’ 

Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 

JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, IIL. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 

Power Machinery may be sent tome. <A. I. Root. 
23tfd 





























BEE CULTURKE. 





GLEANINGS IN 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
ra 7 LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
newizce .. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, a 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


POR BKRGINNEKRGS. 










Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 






—— eens 





Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 


Please mention this paper. 









1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


LUANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, 2m 


PRICE BY MAIL, S!.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, S1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-ket ping yet published. A FRENCE EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


1878 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retzail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


Itis kept er sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Bh monn = N. Y.2 
Chicago, Ill: C. F Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, "Davenport, Ja.3 Theilman, ee 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fori Wayne, ‘Ind.: 

G. L. Tinker, New Philade Iphia, O.: E. Ky etchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Enwricetie ld, 
Ked Oak, Ia; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goul a, La.; Jos Berlin, Wis.; Walter §. Pouder, "Indianapolis, Ind.; 

N ysewander, Des Moines, la.; C. H. Green, ‘Wau- Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.:G. BB Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.: J & Son, Hiawatha, Kun.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N Y.; Ouver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, la.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, lll.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, I[a.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.y. E. Lb. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. 8S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.:; J. Stauffer & Washington, . J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Mu- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co., Iowa, and numerous other dealers. 


Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 


and others, 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 


















































